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HE HISTORY of the people of Israel is the subject to which 

I desire to call the reader’s attention. But am I justified in 
calling attention to the subject at all? What do we care for the 
people of Israel? Where is there interest or profit for us in know- 
ing what took place in Palestine in the long period of time from 
1500 before Christ to 70 after? Such questions and objections 
must be anticipated by one who undertakes to present the history 
of Israel to a general pubiic; and those who make such objec- 
tions probably regard themselves as upon the very pinnacle of 
modern impartiality and freedom from bias. But this boasted im- 
partiality is a strange thing: it is too often only a product of ignor- 
ance, of entire absence of insight into the situation. 

A certain familiarity with the history of Greece and Rome will 
always be required as a necessary element of general culture. 
And why? Because our whole civilisation has its roots in Hellas 
and Latium. Our science and our art would simply be incompre- 
hensible without Plato and Aristotle, without Homer, Sophocles, 
and Phidias. It is true, the Hellenes themselves were heirs of the 
primitive civilisation of the Orient, and their intellectual achieve- 
ments would have been utterly impossible but for Egypt, Babylo- 


1 Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C. H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
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nia, India, and Phoenicia. The Phoenicians in their colonising 
and commercial activity, which embraced the whole known world, 
brought to the nations of Europe not only gold and cotton (the 
Greek word for gold is Pheenician, and our current ‘‘cotton”’ is 
also a Pheenician word), but also the intellectual possessions of the 
Orient, and, most important of all, transmitted to the European 
world perhaps the greatest and most important invention of the 
Orient, the alphabet, which rendered genuine civilisation and real 
intellectual life possible for the first time. 

But the Hellenes acquired this inheritance of the ancient Ori- 
ent in order to possess it; from the divinely endowed genius of 
their race they gave it a re-birth as something specifically new and 
specifically Greek. We, too, know the civilisation of the ancient 
Orient directly only in the form which it received among the Greeks 
and at their hands. We must know the history of a race to which 
we owe our whole intellectual life on the profane side. And inas- 
much as the inheritance of the Greek mind has reached us through 
the Romans, whose whole function in the development of civilisa- 
tion consisted in transmitting Greek culture to the nations con- 
quered by them, we must know the history of this race also, the 
intellectual connecting link between us and Hellas, because only | 
he who knows this can understand his own people and his own 
present. 

Beside Hellas and Rome, third in the group of races to which 
the arbiter of history assigned an exceptional mission in the world, 
stands Israel. True, Israel played no important part in universal 
history in the accepted sense of the word, nor did it ever lead in 
the march of civilisation. In learning and the plastic arts it 
achieved nothing; it produced no Plato or Aristotle, no Phidias or 
Praxiteles, no Homer or Sophocles,—but it gave the world Moses 
and the prophets, and from it alone could be born after the manner 
of the flesh Jesus of Nazareth. Just as on the profane side our 
whole intellectual life is rooted in Hellas and Latium, so on the 
religious side it is rooted in Israel: Israel gave the world the true 
God and the true religion. 

For all times the truth is established that was uttered by the 
founder of Christianity himself to the woman of Samaria in the 
talk by Jacob’s Well at Sychar, ‘‘Salvation is of the Jews,” and 
which his greatest apostle wrote in an epistle to the Christian 
community of Rome, that Abraham is the father of us all in the 
faith. And this applies also to the many millions of Mohammed- 
ans, for the prophet of Islam himself wished only to restore in its 
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primitive purity the ‘‘faith of Abraham,” which Jews and Christi- 
ans alike had corrupted, as he thought, and disguised under all 
sorts of strange additions. And can we be indifferent to the history 
of a race to which we owe our best and noblest possessions? Can 
we be without interest in such a race? 

But, you might reply, we do know it, we have all learned it in 
school under the title of ‘‘Bible History.” Very well and good, 
and that brings me directly to a point which is in urgent need of 
explanation at the very start. I must simply beg you to forget 
here all recollections of ‘‘ Bible History.” Not on the ground that 
everything is untrue that is told in the Bible of the history of Is- 
rael. But in the Biblical accounts the material has all gone through 
the medium of popular tradition, and then again this popular tra- 
dition has been treated and presented from special points of view 
by later compilers. The Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament do 
not claim to be history, but books of devotion. It is very charac- 
teristic that the Jewish canon itself does not know the designation 
‘thistorical books,” but includes the writings which we are accus- 
tomed to call the historical books of the Old Testament among the 
prophetic, with a correct perception that we have not in this case 
historiography but prophecy. That the historian, who is concerned 
with these books only as historical materials, looks at them with 
different eyes from the Bible reader, who is seeking in them only 
edification, is a matter of course and cannot be otherwise, and ac- 
cordingly the historian will often be obliged to draw a different 
picture of the matters reported in them from that made for devo- 
tional purposes by the Biblical writers themselves. 

There is one misfortune in the limitations of this work: I can 
only portray and not demonstrate; if I were to undertake to sup- 
port my delineation by reference to the sources, I should need at 
least sixfold the space at my disposal, and I could scarcely hope to 
awaken interest for such details and investigations, and might not 
after all convince any one. I must therefore incur the appearance 
of putting forth in the following work only undemonstrated propo- 
sitions, and of deviating without evident reason from the current 
views derived from Bible history. But I earnestly beg my reader 
to believe that every deviation from the traditional picture is based 
on careful reflexion, and on reasons which my scientific conscience 
regards as imperative. And I trust it will be felt that everything 
essential is left, even if certain details disappear. 

For I hold the firm and well-grounded conviction that the tra- 
ditions of the people of Israel itself regarding its earliest history 
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are thorougly historical in all essential points, and can sustain the 
keenest and most searching criticism. Poetic legends have, in- 
deed, woven about those ancient traditions a misty magic veil 
which charms the eye and captivates the heart, and in which lies 
the spell that those traditions cast over every unbiased mind. Not 
with rude Vandal hand should we tear away this veil, but with lov- 
ing care resolve it into its single threads and remove it with con- 
siderate hand, so that the original image may stand forth in its 
unadorned simplicity and naked chastity, and then we shall see 
that it is really a noble human figure, and not a mere creature of 
the imagination, that was concealed beneath the protecting cover 
of this veil. For science there is no veiled image of Sais, and the 
road to scientific truth does not go through guilt, not even where 
scientific truth in sacred things is concerned. 

If the question is raised: what sources are at our command 
for the investigation of the scientific truth in connexion with the 
history of Israel, we have first to confirm a fact which for the his- 
torian, indeed, is extremely grievous and discouraging, but all the 
more valuable and significant for the student of race-psychology. 
Israel is the poorest in history and monuments of all the races that 
we know. I will not refer to the Egyptians and Mesopotamians, 
who covered every spot of free space with inscriptions and picto- 
rial representations which recall to us vividly to-day a life that was 
lived five thousand years ago. Even among the nearest relatives 
and neighbors of the Israelites the conditions are entirely different. 
The thousands and thousands of inscriptions which the Pheeni- 
cians set up wherever they went are a familiar fact; from the next 
kinsmen of the Israelites, the Moabites, we have at least the tri- 
umphal column of their king Mesha, and from the nature of this 
monument we may conclude that it was not the only one. Even 
the wandering Bedouins of the Arabian and Syrian deserts trans- 
mitted their memory to future generations by numerous inscrip- 
tions. From Israel we have nothing of the sort, no monument, no 
inscription, no tomb. It might be thought that this was to be ex- 
plained from outward circumstances. Since the second millennium 
before Christ Palestine has been the battlefield of the Orient, and 
all that has visited this land would make the destruction of its an- 
cient monuments quite comprehensible. But not even the earth 
has brought anything of the sort to light, despite most careful and 
painstaking search ; and in view of all that has actually been pre- 
served from ancient times, we have a right to expect that some- 
where at least a letter or a written fragment would appear. One 
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sole exception but confirms the rule. In the year 1880 the first and 
thus far the last ancient Hebrew inscription was found,—but 
where? In the tunnel of the conduit of the Siloah canal, where a 
human eye could see it only by accident, as indeed it was discov- 
ered by pure chance on the occasion of the cleaning of the canal. 

No, the reason lies deeper, and we shall scarcely find anything 
of importance, even if the search is continued. This is shown by 
the very character of the literature of Israel that has been pre- 
served. The composer of the Book of Kings had before him the 
official annals of the ancient kings of Israel and Judah, or at least 
extracts from them. This work, which if preserved would be for 
us a historical source of incomparable value, and which we would 
gladly make great sacrifices to regain, was allowed to perish; it 
has vanished and left no trace, because it was not appreciated. 
And yet this work contained everything in the whole matter that 
would interest us as historians. 

We meet an entirely analogous case in the history of David. 
David was the greatest king and warrior that Israel ever had, and 
we are more exactly informed about the time of his life and reign 
than about any other period of ancient Israelitish history; but 
these very detailed reports speak so incidentally and superficially of 
David’s wars and victories that it is quite impossible for us to ob- 
tain a picture of his warlike achievements that shall be clear in all 
respects. What interested Israel in this its greatest hero, and en- 
deared him to it, was not the warrior and the victor, but the man 
and the king. It seems as though ancient Israel had no eye for 
those things, as though it felt itself clearly enough that its function 
in history and its mission to mankind were not of this world and 
did not consist in earthly achievements. This undeniable fact has 
always been to me the strongest proof of a really transcendent 
spiritual endowment of Israel. 

Accordingly we have no monuments of any sort at hand for 
the history of the people of Israel, but our only sources are the 
written traditions of this absolutely unhistorical people itself, which 
are and profess to be not histories but books of devotion, and after 
these the direct and indirect reports of alien nations—in fact a 
scanty and unreliable body of material in dealing with which the 
greatest caution and self-control are urgently demanded. To pre- 
sent what can be learned from these unpromising materials is the 
object of these pages. 

And first we must endeavor to get a tolerably clear idea of the 
scene of our history. It will appear that as the people that lived 
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there in historical times was unique in its kind, so is also the land 
the features of which could not but exercise a great influence upon 
the nature and character of its inhabitants. 

The land in which the chief part of the history of Israel was 
played, and which this people regarded as its own, is called by us 
with a Greco-Roman designation, Palestine, that is, the Land of 
the Philistines. The Greeks entered the country by way of the 
coast, and gave to it the name of the tribe that dwelt there, a phe- 
nomenon that we shall observe frequently. The inhabitants them- 
selves called it Kend4an. As this name means etymologically 
‘‘lowland,” it must originally have been applied only to the Phil- 
isto-Pheenician coast strip. The land occupied by the Israelites, 
on the contrary, is altogether mountainous and has a considerable 
lowland only in the plain of Jezreel. This fact is in accord with the 
report of the Pheenicians that they descended from a tribal pro- 
genitor, Chna, in which name we recognise immediately the stem 
of Kendan. In Israelitish times, however, only the portion of the 
land situated west of the Jordan is known as Kendan; the land 
east of the Jordan has the separate name Gilead. What we now 
call Palestine, the land on both sides of the Jordan, is a compara- 
tively small bit of earth, only about eight thousand five hundred 
square miles in extent, that is, a little more than the area of Mas- 
sachusetts, or of Wales and Herefordshire. 

Hydrographically the land is very scantily endowed. Of riv- 
ers it has the Jordan alone, with its tributaries, the most impor- 
tant of which, however, are all on the east side: the Yarmuk, the 
Jabbok, and the Arnon, which latter empties not into the Jordan 
proper, but into the Dead Sea. The land west of the Jordan can 
boast really of no rivers save the Kishon in the plain of Jezreel ; but 
in the hottest part of the season this is a slight rivulet and begins 
to be a considerable river only a few miles above its entrance into 
the Mediterranean Sea at Haifa. 

The fertility of Palestine is dependent exclusively on the rain, 
which falls in winter, and on the dew of summer, wherefore it is 
more clearly and more perceptibly than in other lands a blessing 
from above, a gift of heaven, so that the eye of man was here di- 
rected upward, toward heaven, by nature herself. The Jordan, the 
sole river of Palestine, called to-day ‘‘esch Scheriat el Kebire,” 
the Great River, has not its like on earth; instead of uniting the 
adjacent lands and shores, like other rivers, the Jordan separates 
_ them as an almost impassable barrier, since its extraordinary fall 
and its winding and twisting course make navigation on it impossi- 
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ble. Of moderately convenient and always available fords it has only 
three between the Lake of Gennesaret and the Dead Sea. Thus it 
comes about that we are obliged to consider the land east of the 
Jordan and that west of the Jordan as two really distinct lands 
without connexion with each other. 

The Jordan plain, called to-day ‘‘el Ghér,” is almost entirely 
uninhabitable, in summer on account of the tropical heat, in winter 
on account of the floods: it was and is still a notorious resort and 
hiding-place for all possible beasts. The southern part of the 
country, too, the region about the Dead Sea and the so-called 
mountains or wilderness of Judah are sparsely populated and capa- 
ble of sustaining only a scant population. In ancient times, as 
well, it must have been much as it is to-day, since natural condi- 
tions have not changed. The country east of the Jordan is but a 
- marrow strip of tillable land wedged in between the valley of the 
Jordan and the vast Syro-Arabian desert. Only in its middle and 
northern portions is the land really fertile and adequate for a con- 
siderable population, and this especially on the slope toward the 
Mediterranean coast, the lowlands of Sharon and Sephela, which 
Israel never succeeded in occupying. 

But upon this narrow and limited soil our astonished eyes 
meet an infinite variety and diversity of details. Palestine de- 
serves the name of the land of contrasts; here is found gathered 
together everything between a sub-tropical climate and the region 
of eternal snow. The mighty mountain peak of Hermon, which 
forms the northern boundary of the country, is covered with per- 
petual snow and rises to an altitude of over nine thousand feet, 
some three thousand feet more than Mt. Washington, or more than 
twice the height of Ben Nevis. There we have Alpine landscape 
and Alpine flora. The mountain region of Galilee, the most healthy 
portion of Palestine, has the most moderate climate, the southern 
portions, especially the plain of Jezreel and the seacoast have a 
warm climate, and in the valley of the Jordan and about the Dead 
Sea it is actually sub-tropical. In Ghéra temperature of 1og F. has 
been observed in the shade in the month of May, and along the 
Dead Sea, even after sunset, when in other southern lands a sud- 
den coolness usually sets in, the thermometer has recorded 95 F. 

And accordingly the vegetation here is sub-tropical: the bal- 
sam used to thrive here and the palm still does, wherefore Jericho 
was formerly called the City of Palms. On account of these great 
climatic extremes the flora of Palestine in general is exceedingly 
rich: some two thousand species of flowers have been noted. It is 
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easy to understand how this natural wealth of nature about him 
must arouse and inspire the mind and soul of man. 

But as a whole, also, Palestine is a land of contrasts, and this 
in a manner that must be regarded as providential. In the first 
place, the land is almost entirely shut off from the world outside. 
On the east and south it is bordered by the desert, like a perfect 
insulating medium, and on the west by the surging Mediterranean, 
offering no good harbor on the whole coast of Palestine (to this 
day a calamity for travellers to the Holy Land), besides being al- 
most unnavigable by the ships of the ancients because of the strong 
blasts of the trade-winds. Only on the north is the land accessi- 
ble, though one cannot say open, for here the two great parallel 
Alpine chains of Lebanon and Anti-Libanus reach across like a 
natural bar. This same reserve which the land shows outwardly, 
is manifest within as well. Almost everywhere are mountains with 
deep, abrupt gorges, which constitute a great obstacle to inter- 
course and make travel extremely wearisome and slow. 

This is providential. For this isolation guaranteed to the in- 
habitants the undisturbed development of their individuality ; they 
were exempt from the influences of the great leveller, commerce. 

Mountaineers are everywhere men of strongly developed indi- 
viduality. But there is another side to the matter. It is true that 
the genuine mountaineer is vigorous and upright, but he is also 
clumsy and stubborn, revolving complacently about his own axis 
and distrustful and inhospitable toward all influences from with- 
out. From this danger Israel was preserved. For while the land 
is insulated, at the same time it is a bridge and highway of world- 
commerce without a parallel. All the ancient highways of com- 
merce went through Palestine. For instance, that primitive one 
from the Nile to the Euphrates, which runs through Palestine in 
its entire length, and after crossing the Jordan touches first at Da- 
mascus; and likewise the no less important one from Tyre to the 
Arabian Gulf, which brought to the Pheenicians the products of 
Arabia, East Africa, Persia, and India. And so, if I may venture 
to use the figure, Israel was constantly fanned and refreshed by the 
wings of world-wide commerce and thus kept from growing hard 
and sour, while its individuality ran no risk of being dissolved in a 
characterless, nebulous cosmopolitanism. 

And in still another way this providential tendency to extremes 
is seen. The land was favored in many ways, but on the other 
hand it was full of pests. In early times wild beasts, such as the 
lion and the bear, the wolf and the panther, the jackal and the 
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hyena must have lived there in great numbers, and even to this 
day serpents are a great pest, Palestine having more than twenty 
species, among them five very dangerous and poisonous ones. 

Furthermore, the land is fertile : wheat of all varieties, grapes, 
figs, olives, and pomegranates thrive abundantly, but not with- 
out labor and care. Of Palestine especially the old Bible sentence 
is true: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” These 
contrasts also are very important. “There was no chance for the 
relaxing and enervating effect that comes when man receives from 
nature without exertion all that he needs; he was spurred and 
forced to the full exertion of his powers. But this application was 
not discouraged by the prospective fruitlessness of his exertions, a 
condition which makes man as stupid and indifferent as when 
everything falls into his lap of itself; but prosperity was the reward 
of toil. He knew that it paid to exert his powers. A land, there- 
fore, which seemed as if made to produce a physically and men- 
tally sound race, that brought thither the capacity to fulfil the mis- 
sion assigned it by God. The Roman historian, Tacitus, also, in 
his famous description of the Jewish people, dwells especially 
on the exceptional health, strength, and endurance of this race. 
And accordingly the Israelite has always clung to his country with 
sincere gratitude and loving loyalty; it was to him the paragon of 
countries, and he recognised the gracious dispensation of his God 
especially in the fact that this precious land had been assigned and 
promised to him without any merit and desert of his own. 

The limitations of our subject are self-evident. Properly speak- 
ing, there is no history of the people of Israel until the exodus 
from Egypt; not until this event did Israel become a people, only 
then does its history begin. It ends with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. Since that time there have been plenty of 
Jews; but there has been no Jewish nation since the year 70 after 
Christ. To be exact, therefore, we must begin with the exodus 
from Egypt. But, as is well known, the recollections of the Israel- 
itish people reach much further back, and we must extend our ex- 
amination into their history as far back as we can possibly go. 
This will constitute the primitive or archaic history. A subject of 
vast importance! For, as with the individual the child is father 
of the man, so in the life of a nation the primeval history has a de- 
cisive influence on the whole following development. But at this 
point we must get a clear idea of the character of those earliest 
recollections of the people of Israel. 

We find no history or historical literature in Israel until the 
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period of the kings. Of literary monuments reaching further back 
than this we have some songs and fragments of poetry, most nota- 
bly the splendid Song of Deborah. But until the beginning of the 
monarchy all the historical recollections of Israel were handed 
down by word of mouth alone. Now there are centuries between 
the oldest authentic reports and the things reported. Therefore 
the criticism of the sources is especially needed here, and at the 
same time especially difficult. We must regard this whole body of 
oldest traditions as popular legends. Popular legend does not in- 
vent its subjects, it makes nothing out of nothing, but it handles 
its subjects very freely and treats them with all the sovereign 
authority of a divinely inspired poet to whom the subject is only 
the raw material which he endows with soul, form, content, and 
life. Accordingly we must endeavor everywhere to get at the his- 
torical germ, the substratum of reality in these legends ; it is this 
that is historically valuable, and may be regarded as an authentic 
source. 

To penetrate into times that antedate history we have a still 
more reliable guide: this is language and philology. Let us try to 
make Israel’s language speak, and put it on the stand as a witness 
regarding the earliest fortunes of the people. Israel itself calls 
the language which we know as Hebrew ‘‘the language of Ca- 
naan”; there is no recollection that the Israelites themselves or 
their fathers ever spoke any other. Now this designation ‘‘the lan- | 
guage of Canaan” is true in a literal sense: it can be proven on phi- 
lological grounds that this language can have developed in no other 
country than Canaan. 

The Hebrew language calls the west jam, ‘‘ocean”’ or ‘‘sea- 
coast”: in fact, the Mediterranean Sea constitutes the west boun- 
dary, and Canaan is the only race speaking a Semitic tongue which 
has directly and solely the sea on the west. The south is in He- 
brew neged, literally ‘‘the dry-land,” ‘‘the drought-land”; neged 
is the proper name of the desert into which the mountains of Juda 
abruptly descend to the south, which is called in the oldest Egyp- 
tian records pfa-nagdu (the very same word, with the Egyptian ar- 
ticle). Here again, this peculiar etymology could have grown up 
in no other Semitic-speaking land save Canaan. And the creators of 
the Hebrew language were already tillers of the soil, and no longer 
nomads. While the Arab, a thorough nomad, uses for all figurative 
applications of ‘‘dwelling” the word ah/, ‘‘tent” (calling, for in- 
stance, a man’s family his tent), the Hebrew uses regularly the 
word dajith, ‘‘house”; only to a people that had long ceased to be 
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nomadic could it occur to say schdar, ‘*gate,” for ‘‘city”’ or ‘‘dwell- 
ing.”’ Most decisive, perhaps, is the word /echem, which appears 
as second element in the name Bethlehem. This word means in 
Hebrew ‘‘ bread,” while in Arabic the corresponding form of the 
same stem, /achm, means ‘‘meat.” How is this to be explained? 
Originally, of course, the word has neither of these meanings, but 
only the general sense of ‘‘nourishment,” ‘‘food.” To the nomad, 
meat is the absolute equivalent of food ; if the Hebrew language un- 
derstands by it ‘‘bread,” then those who formed this language as 
a vehicle for their thoughts and ideas must of necessity have been 
tillers of the soil. 

On these grounds, then, we should conclude that the people 
of Israel had always dwelt in Canaan and that they had always 
been agricultural people. But against both assumptions Hebrew 
tradition raises loud and vigorous protest. No element of this tra- 
dition is more permanent than that the ancestors of the people 
were not born in the land of Canaan, but immigrated thither, and 
that they were nomads, wandering shepherds, who adopted agri- 
culture and settled abodes only in historical times and in this very 
land of Canaan. These two points cannot be invention, for the 
first is very inconvenient for Hebrew tradition, which is thus com- 
pelled to make extraordinary efforts to prove or at least to found 
its claim to the possession of Canaan. Therefore, unless it had 
had a very distinct recollection of this fact, it would never in the 
world have invented it. Moreover, traditions have preserved a 
recollection of the original home; with one accord they report that 
the patriarchs were Aramzans, and came to Canaan as emigrant 
Aramezans. In historical times Aram was the hereditary enemy of 
Israel, which waged a life and death struggle against its assaults. 
Here, too, it is a psychological impossibility that this Aramzan or- 
igin should be an invention of legend, particularly when we con- 
sider that the Aramzans speak a language wholly different from 
the Hebrew. . The Germans might as easily get the idea that they 
were descended from the French, or vice versa. 

For ancient Israel, Aram is a term of wide extent; but recol- 
lection located the primitive home more definitely, though not al- 
ways in precisely the same place. A tradition, in other respects 
very good and bearing the marks of antiquity, makes ‘‘ Laban the 
Aramezan,”’ the father-in-law of Jacob, dwell not far from Damascus, 
which the Israelites regarded as a part of Aram. Another and in- 
deed older tradition finds the initial point of the migration of the 
patriarchs to Canaan in Haran, a place in northwestern Mesopo- 
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tamia, well known under the Greco-Roman form of the name as 
Carrhe, and tells also of a connexion with the ancient marvellous 
city of Ur in the extreme southeast of Babylonia, the modern Mu- 
kajjar (Mugheir), whose ruins inform us of a primitive civilisation 
in that region, which we can trace back into the third millennium 
before Christ, and which is surely much older than that. How 
should Israelitish tradition have happened upon these names and 
localities, which it is not probable that any Israelite ever set eyes 
on in historical times? 

These are no airy creations of the imagination, but even the 
keenest criticism must recognise here a foundation of reliable tra- 
dition. All accounts agree that the ancestors of the people of Israel 
were conducted from Haran to Canaan by Abraham. The recol- 
lection of an occurrence of such importance could not fail to be 
preserved, and even the name of the person who was the motive 
power and manager of the whole could not be lost to posterity. I 
consider Abraham a historical personage in just as strict a sense 
as Opheltas and Peripoltas who, according to the tradition of the 
Beeotians, led this people from Arne in the valley of the Peneus in 
Thessaly to Chzronea in the land afterwards occupied by them. 
Such particulars and such names are not invented by tradition out 
of nothing. Let us see whether it is possible to fit these facts into 
the course of the history of the Orient as known to us from other 
sources. | 

In Mesopotamia, where the oldest tradition places the primitive 
home of Israel, our historical knowledge reaches back almost to 
the year 4000 before Christ. According to the reports of the Baby- 
lonians themselves, the two earliest kings of whom they have any 
recollection, Sargon of Agade and his son Naram-Sin, ruled about 
the year 3800 before Christ; of Sargon it is already reported that 
he made expeditions as far as the Mediterranean Sea. These two 
rulers are absolutely historical personages, since we possess to-day 
authentic monuments of them with full identification of their 
names. 

And even then the land already had a long and eventful his- 
tory behind it. Sargon of Agade already bears a genuinely Semitic 
name. But there can be no doubt that the primitive Babylonian 
civilisation, which has given even to the present day the names of 
the seven planets, and of the corresponding days of the week, the 
division of the circle into 360 degrees, the division of the year into 
12 months, the week into 7 days, the day into 24 hours, and the 
hour into 60 minutes, is older than the year 4000, and derived from 
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a non-Semitic people. This people called themselves Sumerians, 
and by their language belonged to the Finnish-Turkish-Tartar 
race, the so-called Turanians. 

This highly civilised but unwarlike people was overwhelmed 
by a great Semitic migration, and with the Semitising of the Su- 
merians our knowledge of the history of Mesopotamia begins. We 
can follow this process step by step. The more energetic and 
powerful Semitic race succeeded in the course of centuries in com- 
pletely absorbing the Sumerians, and adopted, without adding 
anything of their own, their primitive civilisation, especially the 
cuneiform writing invented by the Sumerians and long in use 
among them. They organised city principalities and district king- 
doms whose rulers we can name and identify in great numbers from 
their own inscriptions and the accounts of the Babylonians. Espe- 
cially interesting for us among these is Gudea of Zergulla, about 
2800 before Christ, from whom we have a considerable number of 
sculptures and inscriptions. These sculptures show already a high 
degree of skill; in the inscriptions he mentions expressly cedars 
from the Amanus mountains and from Lebanon, so that the con- 
nexion with the Mediterranean was still maintained. Furthermore, 
it is as good as certain that there existed already a lively and unin- 
terrupted intercourse with Egypt ; in these very sculptures of Gudea 
Egyptian influences are said to be manifest. We must assume 
about the year 3000 a high degree of civilisation and some interna- 
tional commerce in southwestern Asia. We see, therefore, at the 
beginning how the course which Israelitish tradition assigns to the 
patriarchs had been travelled for a thousand years or more. 

About the year 2300 B. C. these Mesopotamian Semites are 
assailed by a new enemy who seems about to deal out to them the 
same fate which they had before dealt to the Sumerians. The 
Elamites, the non-Semitic inhabitants of the mountain region east 
of the lower course of the Tigris, invade Babylonia and conquer 
the land. Their king, Kudur-Mabuk, must have ruled over a mighty 
realm reaching even to the Mediterranean, and of this Elamite 
kingdom we have left a trace in the king Chedorlaomer of Elam, 
who according to the account in Genesis, Chapter 14, ruled over 
Palestine and waged wars there. But their dominion was to be of 
short duration. About 2250 the great city-king, Hammurabi of 
Babel, led a victorious attack of the Semites against the Elamites, 
destroyed their power and became the founder of a greater Baby- 
lonian empire, combining under his sceptre all that was later known 
as Babylon. 
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This greater Babylonian Empire founded by Hammurabi seems 
to have continued over five hundred years peaceful and unassailed. 
In the eighteenth century before Christ, it is true, the Assyrian 
power began to develop to the north of it, but for some time this 
did not threaten Babylonia. It was a more serious matter when 
in 1550 a new conquest came upon the country. The Cosszans, or 
Kassites, a mountain people related to the Elamites and dwelling 
northeast of Mesopotamia, invaded the country under the lead of 
their king, Agu-kak-rimi, whose very name shows that he was no 
Semite. They succeeded in completely subduing the north part of it 
and in establishing a Cosszic dynasty which ruled for several hun- 
dred years, the members of which called themselves, after the name 
of Middle and North Babylonia, ‘‘ Kings of Kardunjash.” The 
Semitic part of the people and their rulers were forced southward, 
where they continued to live an inactive life, and suffered severely 
from the attacks of the Bedouins of the Arabian Desert. 

By this time another enemy had appeared on the scene. About 
the year 2000 Egypt had been invaded by foreign conquerors— 
Hyksos, the Egyptian historian Manetho calls them—who settled 
permanently in Lower Egypt which they subdued to their sway. 
The origin of these Hyksos is disputed ; according to the report of 
the Egyptians themselves we can see in them only hordes of Asiatic 
Bedouins, who, however, soon became acclimated and adopted 
Egyptian civilisation to a certain degree. After the reign of the 
Hyksos had lasted a considerable time, Pharaoh Ahmes, the vigor- 
ous founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, succeeded in breaking their 
power and taking from them their last support in Egypt, the border 
fortress of Abaris. 

The Hyksos went back to Asia, but the Egyptians followed 
their track, and now themselves advanced into Asia as conquerors. 
Thotmes II., the great-grandson of Ahmes, overran all southwest 
Asia even to the further side of the Euphrates, which he descended 
with his army in ships, and hunted lions and the still numerous 
elephants in Mesopotamia. Even the king of the rising Assyrian 
Empire sought the favor of the powerful Egyptian and several 
times sent him valuable presents. Even though this Egyptian rule 
was only nominal in the lands along the Euphrates, it established 
itself firmly in Palestine and on the Mediterranean coast. At this 
period Palestine was a regular Egyptian province, ruled by subject 
kings and Egyptian governors. And so the Cosszic kings of Kar- 
dunjash sought the friendship of the Egyptian Pharaohs, and main- 
tained with them the relations of friend and neighbor. 
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Here again I must mention one of the most remarkable and 
valuable discoveries given to the world in recent years. The last 
Pharaoh of the powerful and mighty Eighteenth Dynasty was King 
Amenhotep IV., the so-called Heretic King. This remarkable man 
wished to reform the Egyptian religion and put in place of the old 
and confused polytheism a solar monotheism in which the sun was 
to be worshipped as the sole god, under the name of Aten. The 
king especially disapproved of the ancient imperial god, Amon, 
whose name he ordered erased everywhere, and changed his own 
name from Amenhotep to Chu-en-aten, “‘Glory of the Sun.” And 
so too, the old metropolis of Thebes, the very city of Amon, had 
become distasteful to him, and he moved his capital to Middle 
Egypt, to the modern Tel-el-Amarna. It is no wonder that the 
reformation was a failure, and that the King, who was besides so 
unfortunate as to leave no son but only daughters, died amidst the 
curses of his subjects, and pursued by the fanatical hatred of later 
generations. Hence the place where he had dwelt was regarded 
as plague-ridden and haunted by evil demons. 

And asa result of this belief it happened that the complete 
royal archives, his own and his father’s diplomatic correspondence, 
were preserved at Tel-el-Amarna; they were found in the fall of 
1887. This highly interesting correspondence covers the whole of 
Palestine and the Phcenician coast, Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
and even the Cosszic kings are represented. And this corre- 
spondence is in the Assyrio-Babylonian language and written in 
Babylonian cuneiform characters. If even the proud Egyptians, 
who so thoroughly despised everything foreign, condescended to 
this and had their subjects and vassals write to the king in a for- 
eign language which the Egyptians themselves had first to learn 
with much pains, this is the clearest evidence of the great power 
and dominant influence exercised by Babylonian culture on south- 
west Asia ; it explains also very naturally how precisely the oldest 
Hebrew tradition shows the most remarkable kinship with the 
Babylonian. 

This, then, is the historical picture shown us by southwest 
Asia at the time of the migration of the ancestors of the people of 
Israel. Babylonia shaken to its foundations by the Cosszic con- 
quest, Egypt in uncontested possession of southwest Asia and rec- 
ognised even by the rulers of Mesopotamia as chief power of the 
age. Let us try to fix the time a little more closely. The Exodus 
of Israel from Egypt must have occurred, according to Egyptian 
chronology, about 1300 before Christ; the residence of Israel in 
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Egypt lasted, according to the oldest tradition, three generations, 
or in round numbers a hundred years. This would make the mi- 
gration to Egypt about 1400 B. C. If we estimate the events be- 
tween the immigration of Abraham to Canaan and the further 
migration to Egypt at about one hundred years also, or perhaps 
somewhat more, we would arrive at the time for the immigration 
of Abraham to Canaan as between 1550 and 1500. 

Now if the unquestionably Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
whom Abraham led leave Mesopotamia at exactly the same time 
when the Cosszic conquest was suppressing and expelling the 
Semitic element from Mesopotamia; if these Semitic emigrants 
follow a long familiar highway of international commerce into a 
land where they will be under the potent protection of Egypt; if 
later they go from the recognised Egyptian province to Egypt it- 
self,—not a migration from one country to another, but only a mi- 
gration from one part of a land to another—well, am I saying too 
much when I declare that the substance and the historical pith of 
the oldest traditions of Israel fit most perfectly into the picture of 
the general history of the time and are completely confirmed by 
it? What in fact the primitive history of Israel was, we shall ex- 
amine in the next article. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


SCHATOLOGY, or the doctrine of the last things, commands 
no longer the same important position in the Christian churches 

as it did at the beginning of the Christian era. The imagination of 
the early Christians was full of the subject. The Apostles, the 
Church Fathers, and other Christian writers of legends and martyr- 
stories speak constantly of the resurrection of the dead, the day of 
judgment, the torments of hell, of eternal life in heaven ; and it is 
even difficult for the Christians of to-day to realise the extraordi- 
nary strain which in past times these ideas exercised upon the 
minds of the people. Nevertheless, the extraordinary fear of the 
day of judgment, as the end of the world, was natural enough at 
an age in which astronomy and kindred sciences that reveal to us 
the nature, origin, and future fate of our planet were still in their 
swaddling clothes. Indeed we must be blind not to recognise the 
fact that the throes which attended the birth of early Christianity 
consisted mainly of the fears of the fires of hell and the anxiety to 
escape the universal doom of mankind that was supposed to be 
near at hand. The key-note of the sentiment among the first con- 
gregations is expressed in St. Paul’s second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, where he says : 

‘* Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by our gathering together unto him, 

‘* That ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by 
word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.” 

St. Paul’s belief ‘‘ that the day of Christ is at hand” is based 

upon Christ’s own utterances. We read in Mark ix, 1: 


‘‘And he (Jesus) said unto them: ‘Verily I say unto you that there be some 
of them that stand here which shall not taste of death till they have seen the king- 
dom of God come with power.’ " 


That in this passage the second advent of Christ is referred to 
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there can be no doubt, especially as there are parallel passages 
which are written in the same spirit. In Matthew x, 23, Christ de- 
clares that his disciples preaching the Gospel in Palestine and flee- 
ing from one city to another when persecuted for his name’s sake, 
‘¢ shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man 
be come.” 

St. Paul confidently expected that he himself would see the 
day of the Lord, and in consideration of its nearness he deemed 
all worldly care unnecessary. Having explained in his first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians the significance of the events in Jewish his- 
tory and the punishments of sinners, he adds: 

‘* Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples. and they are writ- 
ten for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come."' (1 Cor. 
x, ii). 

When some of the Thessalonian Christians died, he comforted 
them by declaring that those who sleep will be resurrected and 
taken together up to heaven with those who survive. And the 
words of Paul expressly implied that he himself, together with the 
Thessalonians whom he addresses, will remain, of which fact he is 
so sure as to pronounce his opinion as being ‘‘the word of the 
Lord.” He says: 

‘* But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no hope. 

‘For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 

‘*For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. 

‘For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first. 

‘*Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 

‘* Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 

When the early disciples became more and more disappointed 
at the non-appearance of the Lord in the clouds of heaven, a prom- 
inent leader of the Christian Church wrote an epistle to revive 
their faith, which was apt to suffer by the ridicule of those who did 
not share this belief. We read in the second epistle of St. Peter: 


‘*This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; in both which I stir up 
your pure minds by way of remembrance : 

‘* That ye may be mindful of the words which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets, and of the commandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Savior : 


1rd réAyn tev aidvery. See also Hebr. ix, 26, where the appearance of Christ is said to have 
taken place at the consummation of the time (é#i ovvreAeig trav aidvwr). 
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‘* Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days scoffers, walking 


after their own lusts, 

‘And saying, ‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.’ 

‘*.... The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some men count 
slackness; but is longsuffering to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 

‘* But the day of the Lord will come asa thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 

‘* Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, 

‘* Looking for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 


heat ? 
‘* Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 


earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


The newly discovered fourth book of Daniel! contains the sad 
story of a certain man, holding the office of president (zpoeoras) 
in a Christian congregation of Syria, who ‘‘ persuaded many of the 
‘‘brethren, with their wives and children, to go out into the wil- 
‘‘derness to meet the Christ, and they went wandering in the 
‘¢ mountains and wastes, there losing their way ; and the end was 
‘‘that all but a few were apprehended as robbers and would have 
‘been executed by the mayor of the city (year) had it not been 
‘*that his wife was a believer and that in response to her entreaties 
‘*he put a stop to the proceedings to prevent a persecution arising 
‘*because of them.” 

Cases of this kind happened frequently. We read of another 
Christian officer (also a mpoeoras) in Pontus that he also preached 
the approaching day of judgment. ‘* He brought the brethren to 
‘such a pitch of fear and trembling that they abandoned their 
‘lands and fields, letting them become waste, and sold, the most of 
‘*them, their possessions.” 

The belief in the imminent approach of the day of judgment 
waned during the third century, but was revived in the year 1000, 
which was commonly believed to be the end of the millennium 
prophesied by St. John the Divine in the Revelation. The disor- 
der and misery which resulted from the foolish acts that people 
committed in anticipation of the approaching day of judgment all 
over Christendom are beyond description. Some squandered their 
property in order to enjoy the last days of their lives, some sold 
all they had and gave to the poor; some invested all their posses- 


1 Edited by Dr. Ed. Bratke, Bonn, 1891. 
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sions in masses and church donations, and thus almost all who 
were filled with the belief in the coming of the Lord fell a prey to 
the most wretched poverty and distress. 

The hope of eternal bliss in heaven is among most of the Chris- 
tian fathers strongly mixed with the expectation of the endless suf- 
ferings of their enemies. Heaven and hell are conceived as in- 
verting the present order of things. Dives is not punished for his 


Dives In From a German Picture-Bible. 


sins and Lazarus is not rewarded for good deeds, their future fate 
is the result of an equalisation, as we read in Luke xvi, 25: 

‘* But Abraham said, ‘Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedest thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented.” 

The bliss of heaven appears partly to consist in witnessing the 
torments of hell. St. John the Divine simply follows the style of 
previous writers of prophecies and revelations when indulging with 
great delight in the anticipations of the plagues that will come over 
this world and of the punishment that will be meted out to Rome, 
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War IN HEAVEN. 


(By Albrecht Diirer.) 


After the Revelation of St. John. 
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the new Babylon, the woman of abomination. This anticipation 
of plagues is an inheritance that Christianity had received from the 


Tue WomAN OF ABOMINATION. 
After the Revelation of St. John. (By Albrecht Diirer.) 


Jews, who had suffered badly at the hands of the Egyptians, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Syrians, and Romans. It is un-Christian for 
any one to indulge in such hopes of divine wrath inflicted upon his 
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religious adversaries ; and happily the main prophecy of the Jewish 
Christian author of the revelation was not fulfilled. By a strange 
irony of fate Judaic Christianity disappeared from the face of the 


Tue Four Rivers oF THE Apocatypsg. Wall-painting on the Campo Santo, Berlin. (By P. Von Cornelius.) 


earth, while Rome became the centre of the Gentile Christianity, 
in which capacity she rose almost to more glorious power than 
pagan Rome ever possessed through her political superiority. 
Christianity was thoroughly Romanised and remained under the 
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sway of Rome until the Reformation split the Church in twain and 
opened new possibilities for a progressive development of Chris- 
tianity, no longer subject to the dictates of a conclave of Italian 
cardinals and a Roman pope. 


‘SIVAS AHL SNAdQ AH] 


Eschatological views at the time of Luther were still in many 
respects similar to the belief in Christ’s second advent during early 
Christianity. Luther thought that the world would scarcely abide 
longer than a few decades, and, not unlike St. Paul, deemed it 
quite natural that he himself might still witness in the body the 
coming of the Lord. 
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Since Luther’s times eschatological views have changed con- 
siderably. The Christian belief in resurrection has been spiritual- 
ised and there is a tendency among the most advanced and earnest 
theologians of to-day to interpret the old eschatological doctrines 
in the spirit of science. Since we know definitely what the nature 
of the earth is like, since we understand its origin and have better 
ideas as to its probable fate in the future, it has become an impos- 
sibility to remain under the influence of the crude beliefs of former 
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Tue Doom or THe Damnep. (After Luca Signorelli.) 


centuries. But while the literal belief of the mythology in which 
the ideas of the end of man and of this world has been surrendered, 
the religious leaders of to-day are endeavoring the more earnestly 
to preserve their moral significance ; and in this respect the escha- 
tological conceptions have not lost their paramount importance in 
religion, although their influence, !ike that of antiseptics, appears 
to be purely negative. 

Religion, if it has any right to existence at all, must be able to 
comfort man, to render him strong in the face of his own death 
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as well as in the contemplation of the discontinuance of all life 
on our planet. There is a deep truth in the prophecies of the end of 
the world, and we must learn to understand that while all things, 
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great as well as small, the most insignificant mote as well as entire 
universes, will be dissolved into their elements, that there are yet 
things which will never decay. Justice, righteousness, and truth are 
immortal. The world changes, but the laws of the world remain the 
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same forever and aye. All material combinations will be broken up 
into their parts. But the eternal types of existence, the ideas, as 
Plato calls them, the Logoi and the entirety of the logoi, i. e., she 
Logos, or the cosmic order in its immutable harmony, will remain 
forever and aye. 

These things are not non-entities, they are the most real fea- 
tures of reality. Although immaterial, they shape the evolution of 
all material objects ; although not concrete but absolute, they con- 
dition the nature of all concrete existences ; although superphysical 
(or, if you please, supernatural), they are the raison d’éire of all 
physics. 

These things are what philosophers call the purely formal. 
They are universal, for they are not here nor there, but every- 
where. They are immutable, for they cannot be different from 
what they are; they are intrinsically necessary. They are eternal, 
for they do not exist to-day only with the possibility of being no 
longer applicable to-morrow. They are above time and space. 
They are supercosmic, for they shape not only the present world, 
but are the conditions of all possible cosmic evolution. 

These things are not, as is the material world, an immense 
heap of single atoms; they constitute one grand concord, a divine 
harmony, an eternal unison in which truth, righteousness, and 
beauty are aspects only of one and the same actuality. Their unity 
is in religious terminology expressed in the word God. 

These things, in brief, are the uncreated, which, when re- 
flected in living creatures, appear as reason ; they are the spiritual 
or the formative feature of existence, which, when developing in 
sentient beings, becomes mind, they are the ultimate measure of 
what is right, the standard and norm of goodness, which, when 
dominating the motives of man, manifests itself in moral aspira- 
tion. 

That man who by his life-actions gives evidence that God, 
the uncreated, eternal, and universal order of existence, animates 
his soul, will fearlessly contemplate the dissolution of his own body 
as well as of the whole world-system to which he in his bodily ex- 
istence belongs, for he knows that what is essential in him is im- 
mortal, the ideas that ensoul him are indestructible. His spirit is 
rooted in the immortal, and the end of his life, although a dissolu- 
tion of the body, is not a dissolution of the divinity which has be- 
gotten him, which constitutes the characteristic and main features 
of his being and dominates all the impulses of his soul. 


CATHOLICISM IN ITALY.’ 


BY G. FIAMINGO. 


E FREQUENTLY HEAR the expression of Voltaire that 

‘*no man is great in the eyes of his valet.” This observa- 

tion corresponds very closely to the truth, but Voltaire was not the 

author of it. Jesus Christ himself recognised that a prophet is not 

without honor except in his own country, and Voltaire only para- 
phrased this expression of Christ. 

What is true of men is true also of an institution like the Cath- 
olic Church. This Church, which has its seat in Rome, must nat- 
urally present itself to Italians, and that independently of other 
factors, in a manner quite different from that in which it appears 
to other Catholic populations. These other populations, distant 
from Italy, and especially from Rome, see in Catholicism its less 
real phases. All the functions and life which are manifested in 
St. Peter’s, and in the Vatican, reach them through general ideas 
which, like all other things at a distance, exaggerate their ideal 
and mystical character; and all the lesser and meaner things of 
the papacy and the curacy of Rome do not reach them at all. 

To the Catholics living at a distance from Rome and Italy, 
their religion necessarily appears in an ideal form, and among them 
the mystical features of Christianity prevail. Roman historical 
tradition has little by little impersonated the Catholic religion in a 
pope who not only represents, but almost personifies, God himself, 
as is shown by proclaiming his infallibility at the end of a century 
which has criticised everything, and has found error everywhere, 
and also by the fact that St. Peter’s has become the great temple 
of this Roman Catholic Christian religion. On account of this view 
of the Pope and of St. Peter’s the Gospel has been forgotten, or, 


1Translated from the manuscript of G. Fiamingo by I. W. Howerth of {the University of 
Chicago. 
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at least, neglected. But while this is obvious to the Catholics of 
Rome and Italy, almost in contact with the Pope and with St. Pe- 
ter’s, it is not so to those who have never seen either, and who 
know them only from tradition, and from the stories of pilgrims 
who have gone for a few days to Rome, urged by their extreme 
mysticism. Consequently, to these distant Catholics the Pope and 
St. Peter’s must present themselves in an ideal and semi-mystical 
form, as two grand institutions like the religion which they serve 
to symbolise. 

Even to-day the Catholic who is not Italian and who goes to 
Rome and has sufficient intelligence to form a clear idea of things 
as they are, gets a very different impression of the papacy, the 
Vatican, and St. Peter’s from that which he had formed at a dis- 
tance. Le Sar Peladan, a sincere Catholic, had to make that con- 
fession ; even he had to recognise the profound difference which 
exists between these great institutions of Catholicism as they are 
idealised in the minds of the people at a distance, and as they are 
in reality. As a matter of fact, they badly conceal the narrow- 
mindedness, the faults and vulgarities common to men, and are 
represented by men far from exempt from human weaknesses. And 
all this narrowmindedness and weakness, all these intrigues and 
vulgarities which are not wanting in the neighborhood of the Vati- 
can, and in the election of a Pope, and which are not visible for 
the most part to distant populations, constitute a great part of 
Italian life and activity. How much moral and mystical authority, 
for instance, could have inspired Bartholomew of Naples, Arch- 
bishop of Bari, elected Pope under the name of Urban VI.? He 
succeeded Gregory XI., who died in 1378. At the death of this 
Pope the clergy, and especially the common people of Rome, col- 
lected in great numbers under the windows of the cardinals, and 
made a demonstration beseeching them, for the welfare of the Ro- 
man Church, and for the glory of the Christian name, to choose for 
Pope, especially for those troublous times, an illustrious Italian 
personage. They were afraid that if the choice should fall upon a 
Frenchman he would remove the court to France, thus entailing 
enormous damages upon Rome, and upon the whole of Italy. In 
fact during the absence of the pontiff, they had seen the control of 
‘the Church fall into the hands of tyrants, Rome and Italy afflicted 
by continuous evils, and the churches of Rome abandoned and for 
the most part ruined. 

Concerning this, Berthelet says: ‘‘ The Holy See being seen 
‘to be thus reduced, the convents and sacred places having be- 
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‘*come the lair of wild beasts, religious zeal which had formerly 
‘*brought great masses to Rome was chilled, and none came any 
‘* more to visit the tombs of the martyrs. It is necessary, there- 
‘fore, that the Pope should reside in the city which St. Peter had 
‘*chosen for his dwelling-place, and that he should guard and pre- 
‘‘serve the patrimony of St. Peter’s which had expanded itself 
‘into Tuscany, Sabina, Campania, Umbria, Marchés, and Ro- 
‘‘magnia, and which during the absence of the Popes had been 
‘conquered by various tyrants.” Very few cardinals ever lived at 
Rome, and in the absence of the pontifical court the economic evils 
which afflict the city are terrible ; especially among the common 
people, the misery is very great. The remedy for all these evils 
was the election of an Italian Pope. This is why the Romans 
wished the Pope to be an Italian. Religious sentiment had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Impressed by these circumstances, the cardinals replied that 
they would elect a worthy man, who, without making individual or 
national distinctions, would govern the Church according to the 
example of the Saviour, and attract to Rome the affluence of the 
faithful and thus better its conditions. The clergy and the people 
were thus pacified, believing that nothing would be done by the 
cardinals that was not for the honor of God, and for the welfare of 
the Roman Church and Christianity. 

But, as a matter of fact, something very different happened. 
The conclave had assembled in St. Peter’s, and the doors of the 
Vatican were closely guarded by a great number of soldiers ready 
to put down any uprising of the people which might interfere in 
the election of the Pope. But when they began to count the votes, 
a serious contest arose among the cardinals on account of the fact 
that there were thirteen French cardinals who wished one of their 
number chosen, and four Italians, one of whom, Orsini, hoped to 
be elected. At the same time a still more bitter contest arose 
among the French cardinals, who were divided into two parties 
each of which wished the Pope to be selected from itself. 

This contest, this personal struggle for the See of St. Peter’s, 
was carried on with an unparalleled audacity and shamelessness, 
and without any possible reconciliation, until the sacred clergy 
were forced to nominate for the papacy a prelate who was absent, 
and who, moreover, was not a member of the college, Bartholomew 
of Naples (or, as some say, of Pisa), Archbishop of Bari.! The 
rabble crowding around the Vatican was already shouting, ‘‘A Ro- 
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man! We wish a Roman, or, at least, an Italian!” When Bar- 
tholomew Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, by fifteen votes out of 
sixteen was elected, it was necessary, before announcing the new 
pontiff to the crowd, to know whether he was acceptable to it. A 
cardinal called to the people from a window to go to St. Peter’s to 
hear the proclamation, but the crowd understood that the cardinal 
of St. Peter’s, Tibaldeschi, was elected Pope, and ran, as is the 
custom, to his house (a saccheggiarme Ja casa). In vain others 
were told that the Archbishop of Bari was elected. They under- 
_ stood de Bar, John de Bar, whom they did not like. That part of 
the crowd which had already surrounded St. Peter’s was about to 
invade the conclave. Then the cardinals, against his wish, took 
old Tibaldeschi and forced him to sit down in the pontifical seat. 
They put upon him the mitre, and the stole, and sang the 7¢ Deum. 
Tibaldeschi protested, but Cardinal de Marmontiers forced him 
to remain in the pontifical seat, holding him down by the shoul- 
ders, and his own grandson, Tibaldeschi, helped to keep him there 
with his fists. This disgraceful scene lasted for some time. Six 
days afterwards, however, all the cardinals of this strange conclave 
assisted at the coronation of Prignano, who took the name of 
Urban VI. 

Urban VI., being a violent, insulting, and intolerably cruel 
man, aroused the indignation of the cardinals who, remembering 
the extraordinary and far from liberal conditions under which he 
had been elected to the papacy, soon re-assembled in the castle of 
Anagni, not far from Rome, and with a vote of twelve cardinals 
out of thirteen who participated in this second conclave, elected 
to the papacy Robert of Geneva, who took the name of Clement 
VII. Tibaldeschi, who was too old to leave Rome, remained with 
Urban. The king of France proclaimed the second election valid, 
that is, that of Clement VII. It is pretty sure that the Holy Ghost 
did not inspire either of these two conclaves.! 

It is such things as those which have just been described which 
caused the people of Rome to see in the Pope not a representative 
of a supernatural God, mystical and impersonal, but simply a use- 
ful economical institution. They demand an Italian pope, even a 
Roman, not that he may take care of their individual souls, for 
that is not even distantly thought of, but in order that he may sat- 
isfy Roman and Italian economic interests. And this people wit- 
ness and even participate in the most vulgar intrigues and loudest 
demonstrations, lest the See of St. Peter’s be assumed by one per- 
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son rather than another. How much moral authority, much less 
mystical, can an individual have in the eyes of his people, who has 
obtained the Holy See only because he has outdone the other car- 
dinals in audacity and cunning, or by illegal and violent means, or 
by a combination of all these circumstances? 

Machiavelli, like his contemporaries who saw the Chair of St. 
Peter successively assumed by Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., Alex- 
ander VI., Julius II., and Leo X., was compelled to say that ‘‘it 
is Rome which has taken away our faith ;” while Vettori, who lived 
at Rome, the secretary of a cardinal, wrote of Leo X.: ‘‘It being 
‘‘seen that the Pope broke his oaths and made a constitution one 
‘day which he violated the next, he began to lose the very name 
‘of Good, and while he made many prayers and fasted often, he 
‘‘was no longer believed in. It is certainly a great task to under- 
‘‘take to be at the same time a temporal lord and a religious man, 
‘*because whoever considers the evangelical laws will see that the 
‘‘pontiffs, while taking the name of the Vicar of Christ, have re- 
‘tally created a new religion which possesses only the name of 
‘Christ; for they command poverty and wish for themselves 
‘‘wealth; they urge humility and themselves follow pride; they 
‘*demand obedience and will suffer themselves to be commanded 
‘‘by no one.”” A modern critic could not have put the matter bet- 
ter than Vettori, who lived in the midst of the Roman life of the 
sixteenth century, and who was unable, therefore, to see all de- 
fects. 

But this sixteenth century, which took the name of the cen- 
tury of Julius II. and Leo X., of those two Popes who were the 
negation of any truly mystical spirit, and who represented a God 
who is the negation of all that is described in the Gospel, these 
Popes, I say, and the century in which they lived do not stand 
alone. The whole history of the papacy after the early centuries 
is a chronology of popes who, with a few exceptions, are similar to 
Julius and Leo, without, indeed, having their genial qualities ; and 
the other centuries of the Vatican differ from the sixteenth only 
because they lack its artistic splendor. All the popes, with a few 
exceptions, as well as not a few centuries of the history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, are alike in the complete want of a genuine 
sentiment of Christian and mystical faith. And the whole people 
who lived in contact with the Church of Rome, not only those who 
lived in immediate contact with it, like the Romans, but all Itali- 
ans, necessarily lack these mystical and religious characteristics. 

Moreover, the Italian mind from a purely psychological point 
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of view and as a result partially of the natural environment in 
which it has been developed, is powerfully fascinated by the beauty 
of the external world. So true is this that in Sicily where the 
beauty of nature and the abundance of the tropical flora are still 
more beautiful than in the remainder of Italy, the Sicilian is almost 
overwhelmed by the superiority of nature, and in presence of it 
recognises his own inferiority. In the character of the Sicilians 
there is therefore developed a taciturnity and a contemplativeness 
which is generally found only among the people of northern Europe 
where the population is affected by the imposing grandeur of its 
natural environment, although it is quite different from that of Si- 
cily. Therefore, in the Sicilian, as in all Italians, there is devel- 
oped a tendency to enjoy and to reproduce the beauty of nature. 
In fact, among Italians there is a strong and general inclination to 
enjoy and to portray the beauty of the physical world, hence the 
tendency to prefer an outdoor and active life to the indoor and 
thoughtful one; to follow the practical instinct in its manifesta- 
tions, sometimes artistic and poetical, sometimes scientific or civil ; 
and, as a consequence, the Italians are wanting in the energy and 
force necessary to penetrate deeply into an abstract subject, and 
have an almost absolute lack of originality and of systematic philo- 
sophic doctrines. Concerning this, Ferri a few years ago pointed 
out that the Italian mind, on account of being warmly attached to 
the objective world, seemed never to have approached metaphysi- 
cal speculation, except to restrain it with an eclectic sense and an 
instinct of measure, which illustrates on the one side its artistic 
tendency, and on the other its constant adhesion to classic tradi- 
tion, but with this distinction, that our nature, allied in origin to 
the Greek and Roman stocks, has not inherited to the same degree 
the faculty of ideal synthesis of the one, and the organising power 
in politics of the other. 

There has always been wanting in Italy, especially since the 
Reformation, a lively interest in things of the conscience, as well 
as all spirit of discussion and examination in matters of religion ; 
and this has been one of the causes which, with the violent re- 
straint of all speculative liberty following the Council of Trent, has 
brought it about that philosophy has always had a very small place, 
and a value subordinate to that of all other disciplines, in our liter- 
ature. Philosophy as rational comment in the examination of the 
religious conscience, and as bold, speculative integration of religi- 
ous ideals, as is the philosophy of the German type, even among 
the most independent thinkers, has never been able to take root in 
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Italy as a permanent product of national thought. The way in 
which it has sometimes entered into the researches of the moral 
world has never been that insinuating way, a sort of continuous 
compromise between the two extremes of absolute and open liberty 
and of respect for tradition, which Bacon, Locke, Hume, even 
Mill, the greatest English thinkers, have always followed. The 
Italian mind, drawn as it is by its own instinct toward all that has 
distinctness of form, and that does not lose itself in vagueness, 
even in matters superior to sense has either accepted wholly the 
content of religion as tradition has handed it down, or has rested 
with the scholastics, and then with Rosmini and Gisberti and their 
followers, or, if it has not acquiesced in them, has gone into open 
rebellion, like the philosophers of the Renaissance, and has over- 
turned altars and priests in whom it no longer believed, and cursed 
the God which it had formerly worshipped in silence. 

The great preoccupation, the fixed idea of the Italian mind, 
the one to which it holds most passionately, has always been a po- 
litical and social idea entirely of Roman and Latin origin and tra- 
dition, an idea of internal adjustment and of the independence of 
the State and the Nation. The love, the anger, the implacable 
hatred aroused in numerous civil discords, although they have 
many times grown out of motives and sentiments religious in their 
nature, have never had these as their sole and determining cause. 
The tumults, the bloody revolts in which the newly-formed Italian 
communes of the second half of the eleventh century engaged, and 
in which the clergy were usually mixed up, like that, for instance, 
of Patarini, although they took their name and occasion from here- 
sies, were chiefly civil and political in their nature and were waged 
over municipal interests and disputes. And this is noteworthy, 
that the Italian mind has never of itself produced a single heresy 
out of the pure spirit of controversy about a dogma, or, at least, 
none of historical importance. All those which have put foot in 
Italy, like the heresy of Catari,—and note that they have been 
usually imported and almost entirely into that part of Italy where 
there is the largest infusion of foreign blood,—came from abroad, 
or have in every way an origin not Italian, and have scarcely ap- 
peared upon our soil before they were changed from theological 
and doctrinal, which they were originally, into political. An exam- 
ple is furnished by the followers of Arnaldo da Brescia, a disciple 
of Abelard, who, like all our great independent thinkers, was op- 
posed to the Church of Rome and its doctrines, who really revolted 
against the temporal power of the papacy, corrupt itself and the 
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corrupter of Christianity. To wish to ‘‘bring back the Church to 
its own principles” has always signified to the Italians from Pier 
delle Vigne, from Dante and San Francesco to Machiavelli, and 
even to our time, to wish to reform the ‘‘ rich poverty of the Gos- 
pel” (ricca poverta del vangelo). On the other hand that which has 
given to the temporal power of the Church such an important place 
in our civil history has been a combination of motives and moral 
causes which grew out of the Church and operated upon the reli- . 
gious character of the entire nation. The people, it is true, have 
felt and have said by their greatest representatives that they owe to 
the papacy and the priests the fact of their having become irreli- 
gious. While there has always remained in the Church from the 
inheritance of Roman tradition a portion of its great spirit, it has 
only served to stamp upon the papacy an imprint of worldliness 
and a political tendency never inseparable from its history.' 

The papacy has thus slowly but surely rendered to the Italian 
spirit all that was purely and classically Italian and Roman in what 
it received from it with the tradition of the empire which it has 
continued. The faith which Machiavalli claims is destroyed in our 
minds I would say has been changed in great part by the faults of 
the Church, and has been made little by little more exterior and 
secular, withdrawing itself from the mystical spirituality and faith 
of the early Christian communities, and has become what it has 
always been to the Italians and which perhaps it was in Etruria and 
certainly at Rome, the most solemn among the functions of public 
life, as well as the most dignified and, therefore, the most needful 
of show and of magnificence and ritual pomp. The old Roman con- 
ceived morality as an agreement of conduct with social laws, and 
superficially placed it above everything in that external dignity by 
which virtue presents itself to the administrator of the public con- 
science. The observance of religion, which was the first of all 
laws and social obligations, stood for him, therefore, above every- 
thing else in respect and in the public fulfilment of rights and 
usages of his native land. It was in substance only a custom of 
_ sacred legality. And this is what religion has been, as it has been 
understood and practised by the majority of the Italians in every 
age, especially among the common people. It has always been 
chiefly a ritual observance, the legality of which was constituted by 
the code of precepts of the Roman Church. It has given and gives, 
therefore, in fact, if not in maxim and in theory, more value, as 
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measured in credit and in sanctification, to works and to their per- 
formance in pudlic through the ministry of the priests than to the 
intimate personal inspiration of faith which speaks from the heart, 
and is sufficient unto itself. This has always been, and is to-day, 


_ the fact concerning the faith of the great majority of Italians.' 


An impartial judge who should observe attentively the most 
significant manifestations of Italian piety and Christianity could 
not express a judgment different from that of Barzelotti. As far 
back as 1860 Taine, in his letters to the Revue des deux Mondes 
upon Italy and Italian life, remarked: ‘‘ In the matter of religion 
‘*the Italian imagination grasps only the ceremonies. The celes- 
‘tial powers, like the civil powers, are to it dangerous personages 
‘*to be feared, and whose wrath is to be appeased by genuflections 
‘‘and offerings, and by nothing else. On passing before a crucifix, 
‘¢ these people make the sign of the cross, and mutter a prayer. 
‘Twenty steps away, when they think Christ no longer sees them, 
‘¢they begin to swear.” 

The character of the Italians, disinclined as it is to profound 
meditation, and strongly attracted toward the contemplation of 
natural beauty, and animated by a strong desire to reproduce this 
beauty, is marked in consequence by a profound artistic sentiment, 
which has always flourished in Italy, even in the darkest centuries 
of the Middle Ages. The Italians accepted, it is true, for a brief 
period the theories of the Gospel, which at the time constituted a 
reaction against the social evils which Czsarism had produced. 
And at that time Christianity responded to a true social need, and 
was diffused without any fomentation produced by active propa- 
ganda. So that historically it is well known that in Rome the new 
religion was diffused before any of the apostles had come there to 
preach it, a thing which happened in a few regions of northern 
Africa. But as soon as it was born and began to develop, the Ital- 
ians adopted only its external and ritual manifestations, and did 
not perceive the social importance of the new religion. They found 
in Christianity only a subject for artistic manifestation, and they 
made this religion almost an object of artistic worship, and went 
to the temples to refresh their spirit eager for artistic beauty. The 
religious sentiment was overpowered, or rather it did not exist, an- 
nulled as it was by a lively desire for contemplating externality. 

The Church of Rome has shown a great ability in making use 
of and in satisfying this artistico-religious need of the Italians. 
And by satisfying this pseudo-religious sentiment, it has been able 
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to do without mysticism and true religious sentiment, and to give 
itself to worldliness and to the cultivation of physical force for the 
conquest of political power and temporal splendor. The Catholic 
Church thus continues the traditions of imperial Rome, although 
at the beginning it arose by supplanting it. In other words, the 
Catholic Church is perfectly adapted to the religious needs of the 
Italian population, a need, however, sué generis, which does not go 
beyond the image painted more or less skilfully, and the statue 
roughly or artistically modelled, and remains satisfied with religious 
ceremonies more or less grotesquely performed. The infamies 
committed by many popes, the unbridled corruption which infests 
the Vatican, do not strike them, do not offend their religious senti- 
ment, because this sentiment lacks every characteristic of mysti- 
cism and true piety. But, instead of being offended at these infa- 
mies and corruptions, it is offended by some spirit who happens to 
possess the true religious sentiment, like Catharine of Sienna, for 
instance, who said ‘‘God demands that justice be done toward 
‘«these iniquities which are committed by those who feed and pas- 
‘‘ture in the garden of the Church, while proclaiming that the ani- 
‘mal nature ought not to be nourished (non si debba nutricare des 
‘‘cibo degli uomini).... you may obtain peace by casting out the 
‘‘perverse edile pomp of the world, preserving only the honor of 
‘¢God and the duties of his Church.” 

The Church of Rome has occupied itself neither with souls 
nor the future life, nor with precepts mystical or truly religious. 
St. Thomas Aquinas or Egidius Colonna, who were among the 
clearest thinkers of the Guelph school, never occupied themselves 
with these questions. On the contrary, they maintained that every- 
thing ought to be subject to the Church and to its priests, to whom 
both the authorities and the laity ought to be obedient, and upon 
whom they should depend. What man can do in this world is of 
no value if it does not in some way prepare him for the future life 
(of which they say nothing except what may serve as a kind of 
scarecrow for giving force to the wishes of the Church), of which 
the history and the secret are confided to the Church. History, 
like nature, is a work of God, whose hand guides and conducts the 
people to triumph or to ruin, and without whom the will of man 
cannot arrest or change the predestined course of events. What 
the body is to the soul, what matter is to spirit, the temporal power 
is to the spiritual. In substance, the two swords which symbolise 
the two different powers ought to be wielded by the vicar of Christ, 
whose authority comes directly from God, and to whom even the 
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emperor, who is the representative of law and of purely terrestrial 
force, ought to be subject. The authorities, they say, are like the 
moon, which has no light of its own, but receives its light from the 
sun, which may be compared to the Pope. And in all the writers 
of the Middle Ages you may find this singular comparison re- 
peated and given the force of a valid argument or a rigorous dem- 
onstration.! 

But, if this curious comparison is no longer found in the 
writers of the Church of Rome, they maintain the same principles 
and come to the same conclusions. Leothe XIII,, well versed in 
modern studies, soon after he assumed the chair of St. Peter, 
issued an encyclical in which he recommended the study of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and the purest Thomism inspires his speeches and 
all his encyclicals. Taking up at random one of his later encycli- 
cals, this fact is amply illustrated. Having fixed upon the unity of 
the Church as a point of departure, he advances from this idea to 
all the other conclusions. He begins by saying that the unity of 
the Church, like that of Christ, is of a double nature, corporeal 
and spiritual, and this unity is eternal, as Christ wished it and es- 
tablished it ; and he excludes the plurality of communions because 
even in the physical body without unity there is no life. If there is 
not a unity of faith, there is not sufficient to establish a church. 
There must still be a unity of interpretation of doctrine, of which 
the Church is the guardian; and hence, its paternal authority, etc. 
In fine, St. Thomas himself could not have better interpreted his 
writings and his logic than Leo the XIII. has done. And as me- 
dizval Czsarism rules in the Vatican, so the blindest obedience is 
rendered to the wishes of the great pontiff. Mgr. Talamo, one of 
the most cultured men of the curacy of Rome, simply because he 
wished to reconstruct Thomism in accordance with the progress of 
modern science, fell into disgrace at the Vatican. Confronted by 
this attitude of the Vatican, the Italian philosophers, who, reflect, 
however, the insignificance which has always been attached to phi- 
losophy in Italy, and which indicates one of the chief characteris- 
tics of the mental attitude of this people, either continue to repeat. 
monotonously the dogmas of the metaphysics of St. Thomas, or by 
reaction fall, like some of the writers of the Renaissance, into the 
opposite excess and become naturalistic and materialistic, and deny 
all function to the spirit and to religion which they ridicule orneg- 
lect altogether. These, quite numerous, too, are all followers of 
Darwin and Spencer. Even the laity are almost without exception 
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led to such extreme materialistic consequences by the influence 
which their ideas undergo from the struggle carried on between the 
State and the Vatican. No new spirit animates the Vatican. The 
Catholic religion remains even in its greatest representatives per- 
fectly consonant with the traditions of the spirit of the Italian peo- 
ple, always averse to profound, meditative and abstract thought, 
and only eager for and satisfied by external manifestations, how- 
ever fallacious, of a religion which has no truly religious content. 
The Pope and the Vatican continue to struggle for a temporal 
power which they hope is only temporarily lost, and seek to attach 
the people to themselves more and more in order to have their sup- 
port in reconquering that show of power which a few square kilo- 
metres are able to give to the Church of Rome, while the Italian 
people are absolutely uninterested in the Zhomistic theories which 
the fathers of the Church continue to preach without understand- 
ing them. And yet these people continue to carry about their 
necks a little crucifix and salute more or less respectfully the holy 
images which are frequently found painted on the walls of the 
streets, and go to hear the mass, of which, however, they do not 
understand the meaning. But this people, | repeat, is entirely 
wanting in all religious sentiment. It continues its religious prac- 
tices, and finds in its images and in its religious functions a satis- 
faction of its artistic sentiment, and worships God, the saints, the 
Church, and is respectful toward them, because they are imposed 
upon it by tradition, because they are afraid of the Church’s power, 
of its hell, and of the evil fortune which it may bring upon them. 
Modern Italians pray to God and to the saints, just as their pagan 
ancestors did two centuries ago. There is no new spirit whatever 
in the modern Catholic religion of the Italians and of the Vatican. 


IN NUBIBUS. 


THE COGITATIONS OF A SMOKING PHILOSOPHER, 


BY THE REV. G. J. LOW, 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


PIPE IV. 


‘Tl believe in God, maker of Heaven and Earth.” 

But what is He like? Is He pure Mind, or Mind and Matter 
combined? If the latter, then He is after all only like one of our- 
selves, a living being of a ‘‘genus” or ‘‘order” still higher than 
that of Man. If so, He is a further development; He would be at 
the end of the chain instead of at the beginning. Instead of Cre- 
ator, He would be the ultimate creation: so that won’t do. Then 
is He Mind alone? But how can mind exist without matter? It 
does seem curious that Thought should be the result of perturba- 
tions in the brain,—or that without phosphorus there can be no 
thought,—or that the brain should secrete thought just as the liver 
secretes bile,—and yet these are dogmas of science. It seems odd 
to think that the locomotive or the electric light came into being 
simply because certain atoms of grey matter were dancing a qua- 
drille within the skull of a Stevenson or an Edison. And yet, on 
the other hand, it would be quite as absurd to imagine that those 
inventions would have been made by those men if the said grey 
matter had been first scooped out of those skulls. In fact, mind 
and matter, with us mortals at any rate, are so inextricably mixed, 
that I do not see how we can separate them.' But the Maker of 
the Machine—what of Him? He must not be confounded with His 
machine: He must be considered, surely, apart from the machine 
itself. I was watching a locomotive in the station-yard to-day. 
Really, it was like a thing of life. It ate and drank: it devoured 
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huge quantities of coal and water. It panted, and puffed, and 
squealed, and roared. The steam was its blood, the cylinders its 
muscles, the pistons its tendons. It went forward, or backward, 
or stopped still, or yelled, just as its brain dictated: for the engin- 
eer in the cab was its brain. The machine was so perfect, so grand, 
so life-like. Yet it does not follow that the maker of that machine 
was composed of boiler-iron, and brass, and coal. It is evident to 
me that all our knowledge of the constituents of a machine does 
not help us to form any idea of the constituents, so to speak, of its 
maker: so in the case of the Universe, it seems to me, we cannot 
argue from the known to the unknown; we cannot tell what the 
Maker of the Machine of the Universe is like from any study of the 
machine itself. 

What, then, is the theist’s conception of God? The Bible 
says, ‘‘God is a Spirit.”” What do Christians mean by ‘‘Spirit”? 
Tennyson makes Nature say: 

“The Spirit does but mean the breath,” 
and the word is used of air, wind, gas, and alcohol. There are 
those, too, who believe in Spirits or Ghosts of men, certain filmy, 
shadowy substances, which they can see through, and poke a stick 
through, and which can at pleasure ‘‘ materialise,” as they call it, 
and render themselves visible to mortals, and then vanish away. 
Well, these mysterious beings are very scarce, and | for one find it 
very hard to believe in them: certainly, I cannot think of such a 
vaporous existence as being superior to my present one of flesh and 
blood. And then again, why should these spirits or ghosts have 
precisely the same shape and appearance as they had when inhabit- 
ing bodily forms, and even appear in their mundane habiliments? 
Czsar’s ghost appears in his toga, the spirit of Hamlet’s father in 
his armour, and so on. Have old clothes their ghosts too? If so, 
there is no end to the spirits, and tables and chairs would have 
ghosts, to say nothing of deceased animals. Indeed, ghosts of cats 
have been seen, if we may credit ‘‘reliable authorities.” The spir- 
itualists of the day would give us not only the ghosts of our friends, 
but ghostly flowers, tambourines, guitars, and what not. If ani- 
mals have spirits, I wonder where they stow away the ghosts of all 
the defunct rats and mice? Unless, indeed, we accept the doctrines 
of the ancient philosophers and modern Buddhists, and suppose 
these ghosts are utilised to animate other bodies. And the trees, 
too, they must have their ‘‘spirits.” How odd it would be to im- 
agine the ghost of a pine-tree—its Dryad—hovering around a saw- 
mill, and ruefully watching its own members being remorselessly 
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dragged into it to be cut up,—and vowing vengeance against the 
owner of the saw-mill as soon as he himself enters the ghostly state! 
Why, the fate of Clarence in his dreams (Shakespeare, ‘‘ Richard 
III.”) would be nothing compared to the fate of that unfortunate 
lumberman. Now, for my part I cannot believe all this sort of 
thing: I cannot believe that everything, tables, chairs, musical in- 
struments, and old clothes, have their ghosts. 

Now, if God is a spirit, and that table there, or my meerschaum 
pipe has its spirit too, I don’t see what we have gained by our in- 
quiry. It is simply relegating the whole Universe to the shades; 
and this actual life is far more substantial than the ghostly or shady 
one. If theists can give us no better idea of God than this, I don’t 
see what good itis. But I should not say theists, but Christians; 
it is they who describe their deity by this term. After all, what is 
a Theist? Cannot Mr. Herbert Spencer be included in this term? 
In his thesis on the probable outcome of religion, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
ligion, a Retrospect and a Prospect,” he says (at the close): Man 
‘‘is ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed.” There is Mr. Spencer’s conclusion of 
the whole matter. ‘‘ Ever in the presence’’—ah! then, that Energy 
is Omnipresent—‘‘of an Infinite and Eternal Energy.” Just so; 
and suppose we call this Infinite, Eternal, Omnipresent, Omnipo- 
tent Energy by the old-fashioned term—God? It is easier than 
always using that circumlocution, or Mr. Spencer’s other expres- 
sions, such as, ‘‘ The Power that is manifest in the Universe” (Firs# 
Principles), or ‘*The Power that is manifested throughout Evolu- 
tion” (Data of Ethics, Chapter I1X.). To be sure, Mr. Spencer does 
not call this Power a ‘‘Spirit.”” I must ask the Rector when I meet 
him, what is the Christian idea of “spirit.” By the way, this defi- 
nition which Mr. H. Spencer gives us of the Maker of the Machine, 
i. e., ‘‘the Infinite, Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,”’ 
does not say a word about Who made the Maker of the Machine, 
the question that Professor Molecule bothered me with. Well, if 
Mr. Spencer and Professor Molecule—and, for that matter, every 
other thinker I have met with—must needs postulate something 
eternal,—surely, so may I. But Mr. Spencer adds, ‘‘from which 
all things proceed.” That sounds awfully ‘scriptural,’ somehow. 
Now, Mr. Powell says (see ‘‘ Pipe I.”) that ‘‘God in higher sense 
is Father.” So this Infinite, Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed may be equivalent to the theist’s ‘‘God the Father.” But 
then, how about that Everlasting Hydrogen? Is that, then, the 
mother element? Oh, dear! I am getting things mixed again! 
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My pipe is just out. I must ask the Rector to-morrow what he 
means by spirit. In the meantime I think even Mr. H. Spencer 
cannot find fault with my belief, if I say in company with the 
Christians : 
‘I believe in one God the Father, Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth and of all things visible and invisible.” 


PIPE V. 


I met the Rector this morning and drew him into conversation. 
I thought to pose him with the question: ‘‘ What is spirit?” But 
it was like my attempt to pose Professor Molecule with the ques- 
tion: ‘* Who made the machine?” I did not get much satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘ You speak of God as a Spirit,” I said to the Rector, ‘‘ will 
you kindly describe to me what sort of thing ‘spirit’ is ?”—‘‘ My 
dear sir,”’ he replied, ‘‘I have not the least idea.” This staggered 
me somewhat, but I returned to the charge, saying: ‘‘ Then you 
use a term, as predicate of your deity, which you don’t understand 
and can’t explain ?’’—‘‘ Certainly,” said he in a most matter-of-fact 
way, ‘‘I can form no conception whatever of the nature or prop- 
erty of what we term spirit as applied to the Deity or to any imma- 
terial being.”” I answered him: ‘‘ Your very expression—‘ immate- 
rial being ’—sounds to us a contradiction in terms ; it is equivalent 
toa Precisely,” said he, ‘‘ it a Nothing- 
Something. It is a Something, because it is a Being, an Entity— 
and yet a Nothing; that is, nothing of which we can form any 
proper conception; there is nothing of our known substances or 
phenomena to which we can compare it.” I replied: ‘Then by 
spirit, as applied to your concept of God, you do not mean any- 
thing like air or vapor or gas?”’—‘** Certainly not,” said he, ‘‘ we 
know perfectly well that air, gas, vapor, and even the luminiferous 
ether, which it is supposed pervades all space, are matter just as 
much as wood and stone; and we do not conceive of God as bear- 
ing the likeness of anything that is in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath.” 

I asked him: ‘‘Is there not danger of confusion of thought 
is using such an ambiguous word as ‘spirit,’ which conventionally 
means one thing and theologically another?”’ 

The Rector replied: ‘‘ Not only is there danger of it, but I am 
free to confess there ss much confusion of thought among divines 
to-day in regard to these matters ; and it is not to be wondered at. 
Our present theories of heat, light, air, etc., are, you must remem- 
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ber, very modern. The theologians of former times knew no more 
of the component parts of atmospheric air, or of the doctrine of the 
correlation of forces, than did the philosophers of those days; and 
all alike spoke of heat, light, air, etc., as ‘‘immaterial”’ entities. 
The trouble is, that while physical science has advanced with such 
strides that, in order to express her new ideas, she has to coin some 
new term almost every day, said term being generally some bar- 
baric compound of the old Greek words, theology all the while 
sticks to her old terms: and to those theologians whose scientific 
knowledge has not kept pace with modern philosophy these old 
terms undoubtedly connote the old ideas.” 

‘«Then,” said I, ‘‘you Christian theologians have different 
ideas on these subjects?” 

He replied: ‘‘ Yes; there are as many theologies as there have 
been philosophies. Indeed we may say there are idealist, empiri- 
cist, utilitarian, necessitarian, and even hedonistic theologies. In 
fact, theology has always been necessarily colored by the dominant 
philosophy of the day. In these days Evolution is beginning—for 
it is only just beginning—to dominate popular thought; and in 
due time theology will follow suit; the advanced guards, so to 
speak, among the theologians, are doing so now.’’ 

‘« But if the Church,’ I said, ‘‘is such a chameleon-like, pro- 
tean thing as to change the color and form of her doctrines in con- 
formity with the philosophy of the day, what is the good of it? 
What can the Church give us which science cannot ?” 

‘« My dear sir,” said the Rector, ‘‘ you must not confound the 
Church with theology: they are two different things. The Church 
was founded to announce certain objective facts relating to God’s 
dealings with men. If those facts are true, they will be ultimately 
found to be reconcilable with science. If they are false, then the 
Church’s occupation is gone, and the sooner she disbands the 
better. But while the Church’s business is to deliver her message, 
the business of theology is to philosophise on that message and 
adapt it to the knowledge of the day. In doing this she must levy 
contributions on all the sciences and bring their latest findings to 
bear on her conclusions. Therefore, like all other sciences, the- 
ology is capable of development. But the Church's original mes- 
sage remains one and the same: it was once for all delivered to the 
saints.” | 

‘«] confess,” said I, ‘‘that I do not follow you in all this: for 
I do not see the difference between what you call the message of 
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the Church and what I suppose you consider the rationale of that 
message.” 

‘¢] am not surprised at that,” said the Rector, ‘‘I could not 
expect you with your present views, to appreciate the distinction 
which I draw. We may, possibly, discuss it later on; but in the 
meantime you have first to decide for yourself whether there is a 
God or not.” 

‘At all events,” said I, parrying his last remark, ‘‘ You admit 
the truth of Professor Huxley’s dictum, that ‘ extinguished theolo- 
gians lie around the cradle of science like the strangled snakes 
around that of the youthful Hercules.’ ” 

Yes,” said he, ‘‘but extinguished theologians no more lie 
around that cradle than extinguished scientists and extinguished 
philosophers. From the dawn of philosophy to our own times, the 
endeavor of every philosopher has been to ‘extinguish’ his prede- 
cessor, and every new discovery of science has ‘ extinguished’ the 
pale and ineffectual light that went before.” : 

‘‘That may be,” I retorted, ‘‘but your Christian theologians 
proceed to dogmatic definitions and descriptions of your God that 
seem absurd to us.” 

The Rector said; ‘‘Ah yes; so Mr. Huxley argued in his ad- 
dress to the British Association in Belfast in 1874. In defending 
himself from the charge of ‘fatalism, materialism, and atheism,’ 
he was pleased to say: ‘‘ Of all the senseless babbles I have ever 
had occasion to read, the demonstrations of those philosophers 
who undertake to tell us all about the nature of God would be the 
worst, if they were not surpassed by the still greater absurdities of 
the philosophers who try to prove that there is no God.’ Now, 
with regard to this passage, let me say, first, we thank Mr. Huxley 
for his assurance that those who try to prove that there is no God 
are the biggest fools of all; it agrees with what our Scriptures tell 
us: ‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.’ But, sec- 
ondly, respecting the ‘ senseless babble,’ of those ‘demonstrations’ 
of certain theists, of course I cannot say to whom he alludes; it 
cannot be Christian theists, for the first axiom of Christian the- 
ology is that God is incomprehensible: the very attributes we as- 
cribe to Him all ‘transcend the formsof distinct thought,’ to adopt 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s phrase. The Book of Job, the oldest, per- 
haps, of all the books of the Bible, says (Chap. XI., 7, 8): ‘Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than hell; what canst thou know?’ And the Gospel of St. 
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John, which is the latest of all the books says: ‘ No man hath seen 
God at any time.’ Surely he would not call such statements sense- 
less babble ?” 

I answered: ‘‘Certainly not; but probably Mr. Huxley was 
referring to such ‘ demonstrations’ as are contained in the Athan- 
asian Creed and other formularies. Can you give any rational ex- 
planation of them?” 

But the Rector evaded the question by saying: ‘‘ My dear sir, 
we must leave that discussion, too, for some other time. We must 
first decide, as I said before, whether there is a God or not, before 
we discuss whatever may have been predicated of Him.” 

“That brings me back,” said I, ‘‘to my first question : why 
should you say ‘God is a spirit?’ Granting that the old-fashioned 
theologians, of whom you speak, stick to the old-fashioned terms, 
why should the more advanced (amongst whom you would no 
doubt range yourself) still use a word which men ordinarily con- 
nect with Ghosts, vapors, and so forth?” 

‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘ we can’t help ourselves. Your own sci- 
entific researches have informed you that the Brain or Mind—put 
it which way you will—cannot create, that all its ideas must be 
based on impressions already received. Hence we can form no 
conception of anything we don’t know, save by comparing it to 
something we do know. So when we speak of God, whose nature 
we cannot possibly comprehend, we must make use of terms—or 
‘symbols,’ as Herbert Spencer says—and of ideas of which we are 
already cognisant. The word ‘spirit’ was, no doubt, primarily 
identical with ‘Breath.’ It is so, most markedly, in Hebrew and 
Greek. ‘Pneumatology’ has a very different sense from ‘ pneu- 
matics’; yet they are both derived from the same Greek word. 
And this is easily understood. The breath seemed to the ancients 
so mysterious an agent, so identified with life, yet so intangible, in- 
visible, that when death occurred, the expressions—‘ The breath 
has left the body ’—‘ the spirit has left the body ’—‘ life has left the 
body ’—seemed equivalents. Now we all feel there must be a First 
Cause—or, if you please, a Great Originator. The very idea of 
Evolution postulates something from which to be evolved. With 
us The Great Evolver or Originator is God. But as to His nature 
we can predicate nothing whatever; we have no data to go upon. 
So we call Him a spirit—not meaning thereby the conventional 
Ghost—but because that is the nearest approach we can make to 
that Nothing-Something which scandalises you so much.” 

So far for my conversation with the Rector. Now sitting at 
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home over my pipe and recalling his remarks, I notice especially 
two things. The first is that by ‘‘spirit” Christians do not neces- 
sarily mean a misty, vague, vaporous form like the ‘‘Ghosts” of 
the Spiritualists, or the ‘‘shades” of the classics. They simply use 
the term to connote an existence of which they can predicate noth- 
ing; an existence ‘‘transcending the forms of distinct thought,” 
as Herbert Spencer says. In that sense I can accept it too. The 
Christians’ God—and I may say my God—is equal to Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Infinite, Eternal Energy f/us self-consciousness or Omnis- 
cience. Really this last seems to go without saying. An Eternal, 
Omnipresent, Creative Energy, possessing every infinite attribute 
except consciousness, is to me unthinkable. 

Another thing I was pleased to hear the Rector remark was 
that the Brain or Mind cannot create; at the most it can but com- 
bine impressions already received. Scientific works (such as Bain’s 
Mind and Body, Clifford’s Seeing and Thinking, and many others) of 
course maintain this position, but it was good to hear a theologian 
admit it. And how true itis! Look at the ‘creations,” so called, 
of the poets and artists: what are they but combinations?—star- 
tling, pleasing, repulsive, grotesque, as the case may be—look at 
the idols of the East, or the winged lions and bulls of Assyria, or 
the sphynxes of Egypt, or the centaurs, satyrs, mermaids of the 
classics, or the dragons, griffins, etc., what are they but certain 
jumblings of various parts of creatures already well known? So 
when the mind tries to conceive of a being of higher order than 
man, it cannot create an original design. The highest stretch of 
imagination can only think—for example—of an evil spirit as an 
ugly man f/us horns and hoofs and tail—or of a good spirit or an- 
gel as a comely man f/us a pair of swan’s wings. Professor Helm- 
holtz (in his lecture on Zhe Origin of the Planetary System) fancies 
that organic life will go on evolving on this earth until, ages hence, 
the denizens of our globe of the then highest order will pick up the 
bones or mummies of us poor humans, and examine them with 
pitiful scorn and think what miserable creatures we must have 
been. Yet he fails to give us any clear idea of what these future 
highly-developed beings will be like. Possibly the highest type, 
after all, is man f/us wings. Helmholtz, Haeckel, and the rest can 
show us how man developed from the protozoén ; they can infer 
that this process of evolution will go on ad infinitum, or at least un- 
til the world cools down ; but they cannot describe the outcome. 
They might state their ratio thus: 

As The Protozoén : Man :: Man: 
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but they can’t work out the sum. At all events this will furnish us 
with a formula whereby to symbolise the creature of the Coming 
Race ; for we may characterise him as M/?/?, taking M for Man 
and F for Protozoén. 

It is clear there is a limit to human understanding, as to most 
other things. Here is my pipe, for instance ; it holds, say, a cubic 
half-inch of tobacco. By smoking it I make the tobacco pervade 
the whole room, perhaps a space ten times as large: still there is a 
limit. But air—the luminiferous ether—is there no limit to it? The 
infinite eternal energy—no limit to it? Infinite! eternal !—what a 
thought! Who can comprehend it? 

Well, there is a limit to my smoke, sure enough! My pipe 
is out. 


PIPE VI. 


I have been reading lately a good deal about insect life, in the 
writings of Sir John Lubbock, Grant Allen, and others. Among 
these I was particularly struck with a charming little essay in a 
book by W. Mattieu Williams (Science in Short Chapters) entitled, 
‘‘Another World Down Here.” And what a wonderful world, to- 
tally unlike our own, must that be in which these small creatures 
live and move and have their being! It is surely a world within a 
world, for their sights and sounds are what we see not and hear not. 
All these minute creatures can see, hear, feel, taste, smell, as well 
as we; indeed far better, for they have appliances which we lack. 
They have ‘‘antennez,” ‘ocelli,” or ‘‘stemmata,” which furnish 
them with some sixth sense, the nature and properties of which we 
cannot fully appreciate. And yet there is room—so Mr. Williams 
argues—for such a supernumerary sense, or even for more than 
one. We can form some notion of the sphere of use for such sense 
or senses, though to do so, he says, ‘‘we must travel beyond the 
strict limits of scientific induction and enter the fairy land of scien- 
tific imagination.” This we may safely do, ‘‘provided we... . 
keep a true course guided by the compass-needle of demonstrable 
facts.” And his theory is this: 

Our various organs of sight, hearing, etc., respond to certain 
molecular vibrations of matter. ‘‘ The limits of audible tremors (in 
the case of man’s ears) is three to four thousand per second, but 
the smallest number of tremors that we can perceive as heat is be- 
tween three and four millions of millions per second.” So that 
‘*the world of possible sensations lying between” these extreme 
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limits ‘‘is of enormous width.” ‘‘In such a world of intermediate 
activities the insect probably lives.” 

So what these little creatures perceive by their senses—be they 
five or more—constitute ‘‘ another world down here,” as Mr. Wil- 
liams says, a world within our own world. The objects which they 
see are invisible to the human naked eye, the sounds they hear are 
inaudible to us, being caused by vibrations too rapid to affect our 
auditory apparatus. Indeed we cannot estimate how many sounds 
there may be unheard by us, because they are either too rapid and 
shrill or too loud and deep; any more than we can reach the limit 
of minuteness on the one hand or of space on the other. Possibly 
there may be no limit to the gamut of sound in nature. The finest 
and highest note which the human ear can detect is said to be the 
‘‘Chee Chee” of the mosquito; well, very likely that little aphis 
on my rose-bush is just now hearing a grand orchestra of sounds 
inaudible to me, but in which the mosquito’s hum would form the 
diapason. I take my cat on my lap some frosty night and rub her 
fur the wrong way. I can just faintly see the sparks and hear the 
crackling sounds; but while I am doing so doubtless the fleas, or 
whatever parasites there may be on the cat’s back, are scared at 
what they conceive to be an awful thunder-storm : while the great 
reports that terrify and nearly deafen us don’t distress the fleas ; 
such sounds are too big to enter their little ears. Who knows but 
this earth of ours, rolling through space, produces waves of sound 
in the luminiferous ether which are altogether too immense for our 
acoustic faculties? And so of all the planets, and suns to boot. If 
one could only be transported, for instance, to Alcyone, or what- 
ever star is the centre of our system (for I don’t see why I should 
not enter with Mr. Williams, ‘‘the fairy-land of scientific imagina- 
tion”) and have ears adapted to hear that immense orchestra! 
There is no doubt truth as well as poetry in the expression, ‘‘ The 
Music of the Spheres.” 

So sounds that terrify or nearly deafen us are beyond the reach 
of these ants, fleas, and midges that surround us ; the sounds which 
we must strain our ears to catch are terrible roars or explosions to 
them; while they are charmed with fairy music that is altogether 
too fine for our hearing machines. And so again with sight. Look 
at that little housefly roaming about the room,—aimlessly, one 
would think. There, he’s getting tired; he settles down on the 
window-sash and scratches and rubs himself all over. One would 
think he had nothing to do but just to amuse himself—to kill time. 
But far from killing time, he is killing things that might kill us, big 
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creatures as we are. Some French savant, I forget his name, has 
taken the trouble to investigate one of these house-flies under a 
powerful microscope. He finds that after one of his airy flights 
the little fellow comes back to his resting-place with the minute 
hairs of his body covered with still more minute particles of 
what we call dust; these he sets to work to scrape off, roll up into 
a little pellet, and swallow. ‘‘ Dust,’ I said: but if I could only 
borrow for a while the four thousand eyes of that fly I should see 
that pellet of ‘‘dust” is in reality a mass of living organisms—ba- 
cilli, bacteria, microbes, spores, germs, and what not—all prejudi- 
cial to humanity, but forming luscious food for the fly. The fact 
is, while roaming around the room he was hunting his prey; and 
enjoying his sport, no doubt, as keenly as any fisherman on the 
lake or hunter in the woods. If we could only borrow those multi- 
tudinous, microscopic eyes, we should see the whole air peopled 
with hideous monsters. I wish I could be a fly for a little while, 
and investigate this world within a world. But perhaps it is better 
not. I remember as a boy how shocked I was on seeing a drop of 
water magnified and viewing the hideous creatures within it. I 
could not, for many a day afterwards, drink any water without mak- 
ing a wry face: and perhaps if some power would give me the gift 
of seeing the air as that little fly, ‘‘with his little eye,” sees it, I 
should forswear drawing a breath. But there the little fellow sits 
on the window-sash, surrounded with more awful and grotesque 
forms than ever was the good Saint Anthony: but, unlike him, he 
does not ‘‘ keep his eyes so sternly fixed on his old Black Book”: 
rather, like St. George, of Cappadocia, he goes forth to slay the 
dragons. 

And not only are the faculties of these insects so acute, but the 
intelligence of at least some of them is marvellous. Darwin says 
(Descent of Man) that the brain of an ant, which is proportionately 
larger than that of any other insect, although itself scarcely as large 
as the quarter of a small pin’s head, ‘‘is one of the most marvel- 
lous atoms of matter in the world, perhaps more so than the brain 
ofa man.” According to Lubbock, Huber, etc., bees, wasps, and 
ants, in their own little world, seem to have arrived at a stage of 
absolute perfection, not only organically but sociologically. They 
form commonwealths which apparently fulfil the ideals of all social 
reformers, from Plato’s Repudiic to Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 
They seem to have no discontent, no revolutions or riots, no boy- 
cotting, no strikes, no ‘‘sweated” workers, no wrecked lives, no 
‘‘submerged tenth,” no filthy slums, in their communities. And 
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yet they have ranks and degrees and divisions of labor: they have 
rulers, warriors, artisans, nurses, hospitals, créches, storehouses ; 
and everything runs smoothly in the “‘state.”" The Hebrew prov- 
erb says: ‘‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard.” We might add: ‘‘Go 
to the ant, ye Platos and Bellamys.” And certainly ants can talk 
to one another in their own way. I have often watched them as 
they waived their antennz at one another, and I am sure, as Mr. 
Williams suggests, they were making signals which were perfectly 
intelligible to themselves. Indeed they must have some method 
of communication to engage in concerted actions as they con- 
stantly do. 

And they have even the vices of humanity. They can get very 
drunk on occasion. Dr. Lawson Tait shocked the teetotallers of 
England not long since by stating this. He said that bees and 
wasps would crowd round a partially rotten plum or other fruit 
where alcoholic fermentation had set in, and struggle for the best 
place; and the more ‘‘ fortunate” in securing a good spot would 
suck away until they became very tipsy, and then fall on the ground 
and lie there till they had slept off their debauch. And I have my 
own suspicions about the ants also; they, too, like a ‘‘drop.” I 
have seen them go for decaying fruit. And then we are told that 
they have advanced so far in civilisation as to keep ‘‘ cows,” in the 
persons of the aphides. I have often watched them on the twigs 
and tendrils of my Virginia creeper, tickling the aphides to make 
them exude a drop of—milk, shall I say? I believe it is liquor, and 
that the ant, who may be poetically said to be ‘‘ quaffing metheg- 
lin,” is, in ‘‘the vulgar tongue,” literally “‘ taking a nip” from, not 
his ‘‘cow,” but his ‘‘tapster.” I wish some savant would analyse 
that ‘‘wee drap.” I am pretty sure, from some rough and crude 
tests, that what the ant swallows is not a lacteal but an alcoholic 
extract. If so, it becomes a question how much the alcohol which 
bees, wasps, and ants consume has helped to stimulate—or de- 
velop—their wonderful brain-power. 

After all, it would be a grand thing if one could have the 
power, for a while, to become, like Alice in Wonderland, very little 
or very big at pleasure: if, for instance, one could transform him- 
self into a midge or fly, and view the worlds invisible to us :— 
and then, per contra, transport oneself to the centre of our stellar 
system, and view with eyes proportionate the worlds and suns in- 
numerable, and hear them hum as they roll through space. By the 
way, perhaps Professor Helmholtz’s Coming Race may be able to 
do something like this. Perhaps 4/*/p will provide themselves 
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with adjustible eyes and ears: perhaps they will evolve another 
lens or two and be able to shove their eyes in and out—like snails— 
and make them microscopes or telescopes at pleasure. And so with 
their ears, may be they will be able to make them megacoustic or 
micracoustic (why should not I coin terms as well as the savants ?) 
at will. And then this sixth sense, which would make us master 
further mysteries ; why should we not evolve that too, in time? Oh, 
yes, the Coming Race will have antennz. 

And who knows—for we are still in ‘‘the fairy-land of scientific 
imagination ’—but that the denizens of some of the other planets, 
either of our own sun or of some other stars, have already realised 
Professor Helmholtz’s ideal? The inhabitants of Mars, for in- 
stance, have been supposed by some to be signalling to us: per- 
haps they have been waving their antennz at us and wondering 
that we don’t respond. 

What a lot there must be in the universe to know, if we could 
only see everything and hear everything, the infinitely minute as 
well as the infinitely great! Is there an All-seeing Eye, an All- 
hearing Ear? Aye, surely. The Maker of the Machine must know 
every sight, every sound in it. That book of the Christians, 
whether ‘‘ inspired” or not, contains many a shrewd saying. ‘‘ He 
that planted the ear, shall He not hear? Or He that made the eye, 
shall He not see?’’ Aye, exactly. He that designed the whole 
Machine, shall He not know every detail of it, vast as it is? 
‘¢ Whither shall I go then from thy spirit ? or whither shall I flee 
then from thy presence ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE REV. J. M. GOEZE AND LESSING. 


The Rev. R. G. Baumann, pastor of the Lutheran churches at Mount Pala- 
tine and Peru, Illinois, delivered a lecture on *‘ Johann Melchior Goeze and Les- 
sing” at La Salle recently, which was of more than ordinary interest by reason of 
the famous literary feud waged by these two champions of Christianity and Liber- 
alism. Lessing having published 7he Fragments of Wolfenbiittel, a manuscript 
that contained a keen criticism of the Gospels and the Christian dogmas, was 
fiercely attacked and denounced by Christians, and he selected from among over 
ninety critics of his the head pastor of Hamburg, Johann Melchior Goeze, as the 
man against whom to direct his defence. Goeze was the most conspicuous of 
Lessing's adversaries, and Lessing attacked him in the most formidable manner. 
There is no room here to expatiate on the subject, nor is there any need of it, for 
the facts of this famous dispute are sufficiently known ; suffice it only to say that 
in Lessing's time the head pastor of Hamburg, being a well-known man, perhaps 
the most famous clergyman of Germany and the incumbent of a rich living, enjoyed 
great advantages over Lessing, the poor 4¢¢érateur, who eked out a meagre susten- 
ance as a librarian. The liberals were scantierin Lessing's days than they are now, 
and Goeze was sure of finding applause in all religious circles. The tables, how- 
ever, were quickly turned. Clergymen pose before the public during lifetime, but 
their fame fades before the light of their successors, while the author's reputation 
(if his works are going to stay) rather increases after his death. In a similar way 
the actor gains glory quicker and more easily than the poet, but the poet's fame is 
eternal while the actor is soon forgotten. At any rate, while Goeze seemed to have 
the best of it during Lessing's lifetime, the head pastor's renown quickly waned in 
later generations, and to-day he and his cause have become almost the laughing-stock 
of the world. The fact is that everybody is familiar with Lessing's side of the con- 
troversy, and no one (orthodox Christians not excepted) has read what Goeze had 
to say. Thus public opinion has become one-sided in favor of Lessing, and it seems 
a very bold undertaking to take up the doomed cause of the vanquished pietist. 
Pastor Baumann has dared todo so. He has gone over the documents again and 
places himself squarely on the side of the defender of Christianity so much ridi- 
culed by liberals and scorned even by doginatic Christians who are in the habit of 
emphasising that he was not the proper man to defend the cause of the Church. 
Pastor Baumann's defence of Goeze's position comes very timely, and although we 
cannot adopt Goeze's religious conviction, which is satisfied with traditional Chris- 
tianity, we can neither accept Lessing's views, which are nothing but a bare agnos- 
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ticism. We find that both sides are justifiable as one-sided standpoints, but the 
solution of the problem about which they fight is not contained either in Goeze's or 
in Lessing's propositions. 

It is a decided merit of Pastor Baumann’s lecture to have called attention to 
the noble spirit of Goeze's attitude in the controversy, which becomes apparent in 
a letter written to Lessing, which reads as follows: 

‘*My Dear Sir! :—Be not vexed if on this occasion I speak a word in another 
tone than the one which you have forced from me. God knows that I love you 
heartily. I do not overlook the beautiful talents which God has given you, nor 
your exquisite learning and comprehension which you have acquired by their right 
use in several departments of delles-letires. 1 forgive you from the bottom of my 
heart that you employ all your strength to degrade me in the eyes of the Church, 
of the learned world, and of my own congregation, as an unscientific and stupid 
fool, and hat I should be if seven like me could not hold their own against the sev- 
enth part of your Fragments. But this very love, this regard, urges me to take, in 
a quiet hour, the following thoughts into consideration : you declare, and my whole 
heart quakes at the declaration, that for the sake of having published the Frag- 
menis and what you have done in connexion with them, you would not fear in your 
hour of death. For the sake of God, consider what you have written. Consider 
the responsibility which you owe on Judgment Day to the Lord, whose honor you 
have criminally attacked and blasphemed through the /ragments, whose word you 
have rated much lower than miserable human writings. Bear in mind that on that 
day not one but hundreds will rise against you and say, ‘O Lord! we have heard 
‘that your disciples, upon whom we looked as tools of the Holy Spirit, were 
‘frauds, that they had stolen a dead body, that they were rascals. Thus we could 
‘not help regarding thy resurrection as anything else than a mischievous fable 
‘through which the world was duped. We began to be ashamed of it and mock at 
‘it. We offended others and made them like us, and the writings of these men, as 
‘well as the holy religion taught by them, became ridiculous and absurd. ' 

‘* Well, my dear sir, are you indeed certain that this scene will not happen, 
and that, should it happen, your similes and witty suggestions will be sufficient to 
justify your demeanor ? " 

These lines, written after an acrimonious controversy, in which Lessing had 
shown no compassion for his adversary, exhibit a noble spirit, and we cannot help 
thinking that Lessing, after the receipt of this letter, regretted much what he had 
said. But the main thing in question is not the character of the combatants, but the 
cause for which they fought, and we find that the one, Goeze, believed in the ab- 
solute reliability of a tradition as genuine and indubitable truth, while the other 
one, Lessing, regarded the attainment of truth as impossible. Lessing said : 

‘* If God in his right hand held all the truth, and in his left hand solely every 
living aspiration after the truth, yet with the condition of eternal error, and if he 
gave me the choice I would with humility choose the left hand and say: ‘Father, 
give me this; the pure truth after all is for Thee alone.’ " 

Lessing apparently overestimates the aspiration for truth, and undervalues the 
possession of truth. It is true that truth, if uttered from insincere motives, ceases 
to be truth. It acquires an admixture of most venomous falsity. But for that rea- 
son error, if held with the conviction of being truth, remains a dangerous condi- 
tion, and will exercise an injurious influence, be the man who is blinded by such 


1 Literally, My Dear Mr. Counsellor, or Hof/rath, which was Lessing's official title, given him 
by the Duke of Brunswick. 
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illusions ever so sincere and faithful. We may excuse the man who errs, we may 
think better of him who in honesty and with modesty defends an untruth than of 
his antagonist who stands up for the truth in haughtiness and for the sake of his 
own interests. Supposing mankind were really condemned to search for the truth 
without ever finding it, would not life be like the cruel fate of Tantalus? Our hun- 
ger for truth would be a punishment rather than a blessing, and science, instead of 
being the bread of life, would be a stone. 

We cannot say that Goeze's position is right ; we are not satisfied with the tra- 
ditional belief of any one of the churches, and find in none of the Christian sects 
the realisation of the ideal religion. There is a need of reform and criticism in the 
indispensable means of discovering the sore spots which must be cured. But when 
we concede that we are not in possession of pure truth, we need not despair of 
truth itself. We are at least in a partial possession of truth ; for truth reveals itself 
in degrees, and we can progress from an incomplete to more and ever more com- 
plete comprehension of truth. Truth is not a thing, not an object which we either 
have in its entirety or have not at all; truth is a matter of spiritual growth ; it de- 
velops, and the development of truth on earth is nothing else than the progress of 
the human race. 

Lessing's position is not only untenable, but also dreary and disconsolate, and 
it seems that Lessing assumed his attitude for the same reason that our modern ag- 
nostics adopt agnosticism, viz., for mere spite of gnosticism. The self-complacency 
of the gnostics provokes the antagonism of unbelievers, and they attack the princi- 
ple of the gnosis itself, without noticing their own inconsistency. If agnosticism is 
right, science has lost all authority ; and all opinions, whether scientific or super- 
stitious, come down to the same level. Lessing perceived that his adversaries, who 
claimed to be in possession of truth, were wrong, but he himself had not as yet 
discovered a way out of it. In fact, he preferred the traditional dogmatism to the 
shallow liberalism of his time. He wrote to his brother during February of 1774: 

‘*What is our new fangled theology but dung-suds as compared with impure 
water? With our old-fashioned orthodoxy we were pretty nearly through. A divi- 
sion had been made between its doctrines and philosophy, and each one proceeded 
on its own way without hindering the other. But what do they do now? They 
tear down this division, and under the pretext of changing us into rational Chris- 
tians they make of us irrational philosophers. Do not please consider so much that 
which our new theologians reject as that which they propose in its place. We are 
pretty well agreed that our old religious systém is wrong, but I would not grant you 
that it is a botch of bunglers and half-philosophers. I know of nothing in the world 
on which human acumen has shown itself and practised itself more than here. A 
botch of bunglers and half-philosophers is the religious system by which they now 
try to replace the old one, and they arrogate to themselves much more influence 
upon reason and philosophy than was done formerly. In the face of these facts you 
are dissatisfied with me that I defend the old one.” 

This attitude seems to suggest that the proper way of attaining to the truth is 
investigation, and that we should proceed in a conservative spirit, to keep the good 
we had and not to discard everything if we discover a flaw somewhere. There is no 
need of casting out the child together with the bath because the water has become 
dirty. The eagerness of the combat alone can have led Lessing to adopt the doc- 
trine now so prevalent all over the world, that the search for truth is based on a 
vain hope, and this notion must have proved very oppressive to him. 

One of his friends, Jacobi, visited Lessing in Wolfenbiitel in 1780 and ex- 
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pressed in a letter to Elise Reimarus, of May 15, 1781, written soon after Lessing's 
death, his opinion concerning his state of mind as follows : 

**I should like to know how much secret grief may have contributed to his [Lessing's] death 
A profound melancholy lay upon him, and I shall never forget that morning which on my return 
I passed in his company. He gave me some remote hints that his late wife had blained him on 
her death-bed for having infected her with his sorry view. That was frightful and forbade him 
to think of marriage, children, and love.'’ 

The object of the Religion of Science is to lead us out of the narrowness of the 
old views represented by Goeze into a broader, a truer, a scientifically more cor- 
rect, and a nobler religious conception without committing us to Lessing's desolate 
position of a disbelief in the attainableness of truth. The hope of future progress 
does not lie in blind faith, nor in infidelity, but in exact and bold inquiry; and 
there is comfort neither in a submission to unbelievable dogmas nor in the accept- 
ance of agnosticism, but in the final discovery of truth. The fact that every new 
discovery leads to new problems, thus exhibiting the inexhaustibleness of the uni- 
verse, does not prove that there is no truth; nor is it a system of the worthlessness 
of partial glimpses of the truth. We had new glimpses of truth which show us 
the old truths in a new light, Shall we therefore despair and say there is no truth 
at all? 

It is the aim of 7he Open Court to stimulate research and to point out that 
the methods of science are also applicable to the problems of religion. Religion is 
not a domain that is exempt, and the light that science throws on it will only pre- 
serve the old ideals and render them in their purified forms more useful and prac- 
ticable. P. C. 


DETERMINISM AND MONISM versus MORALITY. 
To the Editor of The Open Court : 


The following brief notes refer to an article written by Dr. Carus in the May 
number of this magazine, in which he answers some of the present writer's criti- 
cisms of the ethical views advocated by 7he Open Court and The Monist. It were 
fruitless to re-state the arguments advanced ; and, as I do not believe that Dr. 
Carus has answered them in a satisfactory manner, I see no necessity for explain- 
ing or strengthening them. There are, however, some points in his reply that are 
of special interest, and to which 1 would call particular attention. 

Dr. Carus properly says that the whole matter turns on the freewill problem, 
and he presents and elaborates a definition of freedom that, according to him, rec- 
onciles morality and determinism. To dispute about words is, indeed, a most fruit- 
less task ; and I shall, therefore, overlook his definition as such, and consider simply 
the facts implied. 

Dr. Carus’s conception of a free agent is identical with Spinoza's and is to the 
effect that a thing (whether sentient or not) is free when it acts according to its 
own nature, and not constrained by another thing, that is, by a cause outside of it- 
self. Free actions he describes as ‘‘ primary movements” having ‘‘ their ground 
in a quality of the moving thing "’; while actions that are not free are ‘‘ secondary 
movements," due to push or pull, which is an external influence." ! 

Is it necessary for me to repeat that this mode of reasoning is founded on the 
anti-monistic illusion that effects are due to their immediate causes only ; that there 
are separate and independent things in nature, and that everything is an aggregate 

italics mine, 
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of properties existing and acting by themselves? In a universe in which every 
phenomenon is but a phase of one eternal energy, in which every body is but a 
part of an infinite whole, what is meant by internal and external, by the proper- 
ties of an object independent of the properties and actions of other objects? Fur- 
thermore, every action being a reaction, what matters it whether John acts con- 
strained by the immediate action of a whip or by the *‘ push or pull" to which the 
molecules of his brain were submitted when they formed part of the gaseous nebula 
from which our solar system originated ? The question is simply one of time: in 
one case energy transforms itself rapidly, and, so to speak, before our eyes; in the 
other case the transformation is gradual and the intermediate steps many in num- 
ber and complex in nature ; but the final action is as much constrained in one case 
as in the other. It seems evident that all distinction in this respect is anti-monistic 
and may be traced to what, in my essay, I have called the second source of error 

Dr. Carus makes a nice distinction between necessity, in the sense of inevi- 
tableness, and necessity, in the sense of compulsion; and he says that an object is 
compelled when it is acted upon ‘‘by some external power." In this, it will be 
well to notice, he differs from Spinoza, who, if I remember well, identifies neces- 
sity with compulsion. An illustration will show whether the distinction is admis- 
sible. Suppose that John and Peter are walking down a hill, and that suddenly a 
boulder rolls down and strikes John in the back, forcing him to run down the hill 
This is a case of compulsion. Suppose, also, that Peter, in seeing his friend forced 
down the hill by the blow, runs to his assistance. This Dr. Carus would call a free 
action, it being necessary simply in the sense that, given Peter's character, he could 
not act otherwise under the circumstances. Now I should like to ask if Peter was 
not as much struck by the sigAé of his friend's condition as the latter was by the 
stone ; and if it is logical to say that one man was ‘‘compelled" because he came 
in contact with a massive body that affected him molarly ; while the other man 
was not compelled, because, although he received a shock that was transmitted to 
his brain and therefrom propagated, yet was not at first affected molarly, but mo- 
lecularly ? The explanation may seem somewhat ridiculous; but, in strict logic, 
that is what Dr. Carus's distinction amounts to. For him, freedom exists where 
the determinant causes are invisible ; compulsion, where they are visible. I must 
again refer the reader to my ‘‘ second source of error.” 

He also identifies morality with the pursuit and love of truth. But this is cer- 
tainly a very elastic doctrine; for trueness may be predicated of bad actions as well 
as of good actions. I confess that, although truthfulness may be a good quality, I 
do not conceive how truth in general can be made the foundation of ethics. 

There is another view taken by Dr. Carus, which, I should submit, is one 
more illustration of metaphysical survival. He speaks of ideas and convictions as 
very powerful factors in human actions. Expressions like these are often used, 
and I should raise no objection to them were it not that Dr. Carus takes them in a 
literal sense, whereas, according to the materialistic principles of monism, such 
expressions are only metaphorical.' An idea, as such, is not the cause of anything ; 
it appears in consciousness as the effect of a neural state; this neural state (which, 
theoretically at least, coud/d be expressed in foot-pounds) gives rise to another neu- 
ral state, to which corresponds another idea, etc. etc. But an idea is not, as Dr. 
Carus seems to imply, a metaphysical entity capable of determining or dictating 


1Since Dr. Carus seems to have a pronounced abhorrence of the term materialism, | must 
say that here the term is employed to denote all systems holding that mind is inseparable from 
matter, or that matter possesses mentality. 
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human actions. A human action is an organic change, whether molar or molecular, 
and such change can be due only to the immediately preceding Ahysica/ condition 
of the organism. These considerations I submit, be it understood, from the mo- 
nistic point of view, my contention being merely for consistency. 

Finally, Dr. Carus charges me with forgetting ‘‘that sentiments are very im- 
portant factors in the make-up of man's soul;" and this he does immediately after 
quoting a passage in which I emphatically insist on the controlling influence of 
feeling, and on the fact that the power of feelings is so strong that they often 
prompt us to act in opposition to our correct judgments. But his contention seems 
to be that, because the influence of feeling is so strong; it should not be opposed. 
I agree with Dr. Carus in that a strongly organised feeling should not be violently 
opposed: the nervous woman will be more injured than benefited if we try to 
change her feelings by frightening her. But this is not the point at issue. The 
question is whether her feelings are defensible on rational grounds, and, above all 
whether we can consistently maintain that her way of acting is to be taken as 
a universal guide. ANTONIO LLANO. 


EDITORIAL REPLY. 


Being the editor of this magazine, I treat my contributors as guests and am 
therefore anxious to let my critios have the last word in controversies. Accordingly 
I should have published Mr. Llano's rejoinder without any editorial comment, had 
he not challenged me to answer a question, which, if avoided, might give the im- 
pression of involving an unsurmountable difficulty. It is a question which is fully 
answered in my reply published in the May number of 7he Ofen Court. That 
Mr. Llano proposes the question, proves that he has not appreciated my definition 
of freedom (which in his opinion is a mere verbal quibble) and he can therefore 
not be expected to see the point why morality is not a mere illusion but an all- 
important feature in man's make-up. 

If John, struck by a boulder, rolls down hill, he is not active but passive. He 
does not act, but is acted upon. His fall is not a deed that evinces a quality of 
John's character. But Peter, when following John for the sake of assisting him, is 
active, not passive. 

It is true that Peter is acted upon by the idea of his companion’s misfortune ; 
and the idea originates in him by a sense-impression which in its physiological 
aspect is as much an impact as is the push of a rolling boulder. But here is the 
difference : The sense-impression gives rise to an idea, and the idea results in an 
action which characterises Peter's nature, his mental make-up, his very soul. The 
chain of causation is, in John's case, in all its causative factors purely mechanical, 
while, in Peter's case, it passes through the sphere of his mental and emotional 
life so as to make the reaction that ensues characteristic of the peculiarities of his 
soul. John’s fall characterises a quality of John's body ; it proves that John's body 
is as much possessed of gravity and subject to the laws of mechanics as any other 
mass of atoms. It is a purely mechanical result of the boulder’s impact upon John’s 
body. Peter's reaction upon a sense-impact characterises the mental and moral 
nature of Peter. His hastening down hill is an uninterrupted chain of mechan- 
ical motions beginning with the molecular motions which are the physiological side 
of his thoughts that prompt his muscles to action. But in addition to the mechan- 
ical aspect of the event, we have the psychical aspect. Peter's motions are not 
mere movements, they are a deed. 
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Man does not consist of matter alone, but also of sentiments and thoughts; 
and sentiments and thoughts, are as real as concrete objects and mechanical pres- 
sures. Mr. Llano’s faithfulness to ‘‘the materialistic principles of monism™ (as 
he calls it) leads him to disregard the import of the psychical facts of existence. 

Among the molecular motions of Peter's brain, there is one which in its pecu- 
liar form is the physiological aspect of an idea of peculiar significance ; this idea 
rouses other ideas of a sympathetic significance, embodied in brain-structures of an 
analogous form ; and the nature of these ideas determines the character of Peter, 
as it finds expression in deeds, which, if done without compulsion, are rightly called 
his own deeds. 

Whether a man be moral or not depends upon the significance of his motive 
ideas. 

Ethics is the science that investigates the nature of motive ideas and searches 
for a norm or standard by which their commendability may be judged. 

I refrain from further comments, because, aside from answering a direct ques- 
tion, there is no need of my repeating old arguments. Mr. Llano, too, feels as 
though he in his turn ought to repeat his arguments. And naturally so, because I 
have failed to convince him that he is one-sided, and he has failed to convince me 
that I am inconsistent when I take ideas as something more than morally indifferent 
molecular brain-motions. 

Thus, so far as we two are concerned, we have wasted our powder in vain. But 
the case is different with our readers ; and this is the main advantage of controver- 
sies. Our readers can go over the whole field again and reconsider the arguments 
offered on both sides ; they may be benefited by the ventilation of these questions. 

I conclude with the prayer that our readers may choose the truth on whatever 
side the truth may be. For controversies are not waged that one or the other may 
enjoy the satisfaction of a victory or that two wranglers may show their skill, but 
simply and solely that the truth may come out. P. C. 


THE JEYPORE PORTFOLIO OF ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


His Highness, the Maharaja Sawai Madhu Singh of Jeypore, has published in 
six portfolios, containing almost four hundred plates, illustrations of the carvings 
found in the ancient buildings of his State. Col. S.S. Jacobs, engineer of the Jey- 
pore State, undertook the work first at his own expense, but as the collection in- 
creased the expenditure became greater than his means allowed and he was only 
enabled to continue his labors by the liberality of His Highness, the Maharaja, and, 
considering the transiency of all things, and especially of those finer ornaments of 
Indian architecture, the publication of these ancient forms is practically an act of 
rescuing them from perdition. To some extent photography has done much to 
make us acquainted with the general character and grandeur of India's ancient 
architecture, and Ferguson, in his History of Indian aud Fastern Architecture, 
has given us a systematic account of it. Here, however, we find representations 
of the fine detail work whose wealth of form is almost more wonderful than the 
imposing magnificence of the structures themselves ; and these designs could be in- 
troduced into modern architecture to-day, and would thus revive among Western 
people the spirit of ancient Indian art. 

In the Preface to the work, Col. Jacobs states ‘‘few men in India have the 
time or opportunity to make for themselves a collection of architectural studies. 
Nor is it likely that the opportunity will again occur of erecting any buildings so 
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grand as those we see around us; noble specimens, it is true, but designed to meet 
the requirements of an age that is past. Still there is no reason why the details 
which everywhere meet the eye, so full of vigor, so graceful and true in outline, 
and so rich in design should not be made use of in modern buildings.” 

No cost has been spared to make the plates themselves worthy of the subjects 
which they represent. They are of large size and are drawn with the greatest 
skill, which does credit to the Jeypore School of Art, to its Principal the late Sur- 
geon-Major F. W. A. de Fabeck, to Lala Ram Bakhsh, head draftsman and draw- 
ing teacher of the Art School, to Mr. A. Cousens of the Archzological Department 
of Western India, and all the others who assisted in completing the work. It will 
contribute much to strengthen the respect which every educated man cherishes for 
India ; and the great pecuniary sacrifice with which these portfolios have been 
brought out is a good evidence of the ideal spirit that is still found in India to-day 

The six volumes that have so far appeared have been given free of charge, as 
a present from the Maharaja, to various schools, institutes, or individuals interested 
in work of this kind, on the sole condition that they would pay the express charges 
from India. The edition is limited and therefore the copies are rare. 

We need not say that the possession of a work of this kind would be of great 
value in every school of art and every technological institute. Every architect or 
wood-carver would be glad to profit by a study of these delicate designs. 

We herewith publicly tender the Maharaja our sincerest thanks for the beau- 
tiful present he has made to The Open Court Publishing Company. 


NARCISSUS.’ 


Narcissus, poor deluded boy, thy fate 
Has brought to many a lip a smile 
And word of cold contempt ; 

But few who scornfully thy tale relate, 
If tried as he they now revile, 

Would be themselves exempt. 


Thou didst the love of rustic maidens scorn 
The while the tenuous bow was strung 

And timid stag pursued. 

And tho’ poor Echo strove from earliest morn, 
And tho’ thy latest words were sung, 

Alas! she was not wooed. 


And thou hadst never loved on earth, I ween, 
Hadst chased alway the trembling deer 

And sought thy rustic play, 

Hadst thou thine own fair image never seen 
In forest lakelet burnished, clear, 

On Fate's appointed day. 


Thou wast consumed by love of self, 'tis said. 
What folly not to know thy face 
Reflected true to life ! 


1 Narcissus, a Greek youth who refused the love of Echo and the other nymphs, fell in love 
with his own face, reflected in a forest pool. He pined away and died of unrequited love, and 
his beautiful body was changed into the Narcissus flower. 
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Yet many a man, to earth's ambition wed, 
Has staked his all in life’s short race 
On prize less worthy strife. 


The miser grim who hoards his counted gold 
All heedless of a world of woe 

That mutely asks for aid, 

Narcissus-like, in each coin doth behold 

His own reflexion. Does he know 

What fate for him is laid ? 


That boy, enamored of his own fair form, 
But sacrificed it to itself, 

While he, in years more wise, 

And moulded by life's sunshine and its storm, 
Resigns his soul for greedy pelf 

And o'er his treasure dies. 


And he who lends his brain to perfect wrong, 
Though for another be it wrought 

Or at ambition’s call, 

Will find, reflected in the world, ere long 
The image of his bosom’s thought ; 

And though he conquer all, 


His soul grows stultified by deeds unjust, 
And, lost each impulse, lofty, true, 

His better self descends, 

Till, all consumed by selfish lust, 

He gloats o'er the appalling view, 

And in confusion ends. 


And he who strives the world to lift and save 
By deeds of sweet self-sacrifice 

And noble Christian love, 

Will find, e’en though he seek an early grave, 
His image, pure as morning skies, 

Reflected there above. 


Aye, truly what we are is what we find 

Reflected in each phase of life, 

And what we love we are. 

Yea, though the glare of sin would mortals blind, | 
Would fill the soul with damning strife 

And all its beauty mar, 


The sparks of life divine within us burn 

With constant, though oft clouded ray ; | 
And from our griefs and woes, 

That fain would bury hope in Death's last urn, 
See, bursting from the mortal clay, 

A flower of beauty grows. 


S. HuTcHINGs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 

The Philosophy of Plotinos. (Philadelphia: Dunlap Printing Co., 1306 Fil- 
bert Street). This pamphlet is very unassuming in its appearance. No price is 
stated, and it is doubtful whether it is obtainable in the book market. The author 
seems to be Mr. Kennetu Sytvan Guturig, of Philadelphia, 1203 North Forty- 
first Street, and the pamphlet belongs to that class of books which the reviewer is 
apt to lay aside without further notice. By glancing over its contents, however, 
we find that it is a very concise and scholarly statement of the doctrines of Ploti- 
nos in connexion with the preceding Greek philosophy. The author is apparently 
an admirer of Neo-Platonism, and that is the main criticism we have to make of 
the book. He says on page 21; ‘‘As Neo-Platonism is the last phase of Greek phi- 
losophy, we may look upon his (that is, Plotinos’s) system as that which represents 
the philosophy of Greece in its noblest and most perfect proportions.” Plotinos 
really represents Platonism run to seed. The height of Greek philosophy is, ac- 
cording to the orthodox conception, the period of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
which degenerated under the influence of mystic tendencies into the orientalised 
Platonism of Ammonius Sakkas, Porphyry, Philo and others. Philo happened to 
be the Jewish interpreter of Platonism, and was as such best known to the early 
Christians. Thus Philo became the channel through whom Platonic ideas, among 
which the conception of the Logos was the most important one, were instilled into 
Christianity. Plotinos was not a Christian, but represented a reaction against the 
Philonic conception of Platonism, and was in his day, in spite of the great similar- 
ities that obtain between his system and the doctrines of Christianity, a represen- 
tative author of the noblest pagan thought. The Christian authors, among them 
Augustine, are greatly indebted to Plotinos for suggestions and philosophical ideas. 


From the Upanishads. By Cuarves Jonnston. The author has just pub- 
lished a dainty booklet From the Upanishads which comes from the press of 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine. It contains the three most famous Upa- 
nishads: (1) ‘‘In the House of Death" (Cathaa Upanishad) ; (2) ‘‘A Vedic Mas- 
ter” (Prashme Upanishad); (3) ‘‘That Thou Art” (Chhandogya Upanishad 
No. 6). As Mr. Johnston is possessed of literary taste, we have no doubt that these 
three Upanishads will be very welcome, as being more readable than the heavy 
translations in the Sacred Books of the East. 


Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Dénniges. A Modern Tragedy. By 
EvizaBetH E. Evans. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Ferdinand Lassalle, 
one of the most prominent leaders of the social democratic party of Germany, 
ended his life in a duel which originated in his relations to Helene von Dénniges, 
and Mrs. Evans has devoted the present booklet to an exposition of this tragedy, 
so important in the evolution of the labor movement in Germany. Lassalle, born 
in 1825 of Jewish parents, was very ambitious, and perhaps at the same time care- 
less in his relations to the fair sex. Helene von Dénniges (a bright girl who at one 
time was greatly influenced by the desire of emancipation from the traditional 
bonds of society), was very sympathetic to him in character, and it seems natural 
that when they met they should feel strongly attracted to one another. The details 
of the tragedy need not be enumerated now. It proved fatal to Lassalle, who, al- 
though he was a very good shot, was killed by his adversary, Herr von Racowitza, 
to the great regret of the social democrats of Germany, who lost in him a leader 
who has not been replaced since. 
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Mr. C. Levias has recently published 4 Grammar of the Aramaic Jdiom 
Contained in the Babylonian Talmud (Cincinnati, The Block Publishing Co., 
1896). The literature on the grammar of the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud, 
which is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic, is very scanty, and the 
author of this little treatise has sought to supply some of its defects. The long and 
eventful history of the Aramaic language, one dialect of which was spoken by 
Christ, and which was still a living language in the tenth century, is very interest- 
ing. Mr. Levias’s booklet, however, is designed, not for the general reader, but 


for the specialist. 


Mr. Charles Johnston has translated the Afmabodha by Shankara from the 
Sanskrit into English, and published it in attractive form. Copies are obtainable 
from the author, 144 Madison Avenue, New York. Mr. Johnston has translated 
the term A/mabodha by ‘‘ awakening to the self,” which, although not literal, may 
be quite appropriate. It treats the old Delphic problem of the vod: ceavroév, or self- 
cognition, answering the question as to the nature of self in the spirit of the philos- 
ophy of the Upanishads, which hypostatises the self as an independent being sepa- 
rate from the body and the senses as well as from the mind and the soul. This self 
is supposed to be the Lord of all the faculties of man and is nothing but a meta- 
physical dream, which, although distinguished from the soul and all the functions 
of the psychic life, is identified with consciousness and ultimately declared to be the 
Brahm, or the eternal deity that is omnipresent in the whole world. The A/ma- 
bodha is a very brief essay, or rather a string of aphorisms, and contains beautiful 
gems of thought side by side with purely metaphysical assumptions. We grant 
however, that an interpretation is possible that would conciliate Shankara, the 
representative thinker of Brahmanism, with Buddha who denied the existence of a 
self as an independent entity in man. 

The whole philosophy of Shankara, the Hindu sage, may be summed up in 
the following verses of Mr. Johnston's translation : 

‘*Through the power of varying disguises, race, name, and rank are accredited 
to the Self, as difference of taste and color to water." 

‘*Through unwisdom, the doings of its disguise, emotion, are referred to the 
Self ; as the motion of the waves to the moon reflected in water." 

‘*Desire and longing, pleasure and pain, move in the soul when it is mani- 
fested ; but in dreamlessness there is none of them, when the soul sinks to rest: 
therefore they are of the soul, not of the Self.” 

‘*The causal disguise comes into being through the beginningless, ineffable 
error of separateness. Let him apprehend the Self as other than these three dis- 
guises."’ 

‘* By union with these veils and vestures, the pure Self appears to share their 
nature; as a crystal seems blue beside a vesture of blue."’ 

‘*Let him diligently discern the pure inner Self from the veils that cling to it; 
as rice from chaff and straw by winnowing.” 

‘Distinct from the body, powers, emotion, soul, which are of the world, let 
him find the Self, who, king-like, beholds all the doings of these.” 

‘* Without quality or action, everlasting, without doubt or stain, changeless 
formless, ever free, am I, the spotless Self.” 

** Putting away all disguises, according to the saying: ‘It is not this! It is not 
this!’ let him see the oneness of the personal self in life and the Supreme Self, 
according to the mighty precept.” 
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The Viveka Chintamani is a periodical edited by C. V. Swaminathaiyer, in the 
vernacular of the language spoken at Madras. It is devoted to the diffusion of 
knowledge among the native inhabitants of India, and it publishes articles and books 
of Western civilisation for the enlightenment of the Hindus. While the standard of 
the publication is kept at a high level, it is nevertheless popular enough to be of 
practical use to the average educated native, and it is naturally recommended by 
a great number of prominent men, both English and native. It is a matter of 
course that an institution like this has a hard road to travel; for any publication 
which is not for amusement, but endeavors to diffuse knowledge, is not liable to 
pay its way. It ought to be supported somehow for the same reason that our uni- 
versities are. Who would try to run a university on a paying basis? We need not 
add that this kind of work belongs to the class of missionary work. It is not the 
missionary work of any of the sects, but it is missionary work of an unsectarian, 
or rather supersectarian kind. It is the propagation of the scientific spirit of the 
age, which, if it spreads among the Hindus will prove to be the lever by which the 
national life can be raised to a higher plane. 


President William F. Warren delivered an impressive oration in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on convocation day, on one of the Buddhist ordination ques- 
tions, ‘‘Art thou a human being?" It is well known that before being admitted 
to the Buddhist order an aspirant must take the ten vows, such as not to destroy 
life, not to take anything not given, to be chaste, not to speak falsely, not to drink 
intoxicating liquors, etc. At the same time they answer questions, one of which is, 
‘Art thou a human being?" the meaning of which is commonly explained by the 
story that once a naga or a serpent had become a monk and assumed his serpent- 
form at certain times. It is on this question that President Warren delivered a 
splendid discourse, impressing his audience with the dignity of manhood. At the 
conclusion of his speech he reminded his auditors of Terrence's slave, who was 
greeted with applause when he said on the stage: ‘“‘Iamaman.” But,” adds 
President Warren, ‘‘no man can be completely human until the human is com- 
plete. The slave and his wild applauders might better have paused, and, with the 
great Christian poet of our day, exclaimed: ‘‘ Man is not man as yet." 


The Liberal Congress of Religion will hold its annual meeting on the Exposi- 
tion grounds in Nashville, October 19th to 24th. The program will consist of two 
sessions a day, one in the forenoon and one in the evening, with informal query 
meetings in the afternoon. The whole will close with popular meetings to be held 
on Sunday the 24th in the city. There will be sessions devoted to the discussion 
of the Bible in the Light of Modern Thought, comparative religion, the sociological 
problems and duties which now confront the churches, the Parliament of Religions, 
its work in the past and its influence on the future, the influence of religion on 
morals, etc., etc. Special rates will be arranged for on railroads and at hotels. 
The prospect of a grand success is well assured and the only thing still missing is 
money, for there are great expenses connected with the preliminary preparations. 
Any one who is desirous of helping the cause of the Liberal Congress is invited to 
join and send his annual assessment fee of $5.00, or life membership of $25.00. 
Special subscriptions of larger sums are respectfully solicited and will be gratefully 
received by the General Secretary, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 3939 Langley Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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